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Notes. 
ON THE EPITAPH ASCRIBED TO MILTON.* 


The obscurity of the signature affixed to the 
Epitaph so confidently ascribed to Milton is a 
vexatious circumstance. It extends the field of 
conjecture, but it diminishes the chance of a safe 
conclusion. 

I shall therefore, without a jot of concession as 
to the argument which rests on its non-appear- 
ance in 1673, decline further controversy on the 
main question; but— accepting the opinion of 
those who are in favour of 5. M.— I submit spe- 
cimens of the notes made for my own use, as they 
may prove acceptable both to experts and novices. 

1. On the handwriting and signature of the 
MS.—The engraved specimens of the handwriting 
of Milton in my own possession are, 1. A signa- 
ture and scrap dated in 1631. 2. A portion of a 
letter to Carlo Dati, dated in 1647. 3. A signa- 
ture dated in 1667. When I compare the second 

imen with the fac-simile of the poem as pub- 
hshed by professor Morley, I find it impossible to 
admit his hypothesis. But I attach no import- 
ance to ny hone conclusion. The testimony of 
Mr. Aldis Wright, whose qualifications and o 
portunities of comparison are beyond dispute, will 
no doubt prevail as to that portion of the assumed 
evidence.—Of the existing manuscripts of Milton, 


[* ii, 100, 146, 170.] 


as preserved at Oxford and Cambridge, some in- 
teresting particulars have been recorded by the 
rev. Thomas Warton and the rev. Henry John 
Todd. 

2. On Helicon.—The line which contains the 
word Helicon is objectionable, because it conveys 
no distinct idea. It is an enigma. I shall con- 
tent myself with two illustrative extracts : — 

“ Helicon, mons in Aonia, non —_ & Parnasso, musis 
dicatus. Nam in eo est fons caballinus quem Pegasus 
fecit.”—Torrentinus, Elucidarius carminum et historia- 
rum ete. Daventrie, m.ccccc.t, 4° Sig. E ii. 

“ Helicon, a well consecrated to the Muses.”—He 
Cockeram, The English dictionary, London, 1658, Sm. 8°. 

The Llucidarius of Torrentinus is about as in- 
accessible as was Helicon itself when seen by 
Dodwell in 1801. Its information is correct. “Ce 
jamais impunément renonce & ses 
péres.” As the volume of master Cockeram, 
which was published as early as 1632, had reached 
its eleventh edition in 1658, I can give no estimate 
of the number of readers whom it may have 
misled. 

3. On Parnassus.—I assume that “ the two-topt 
mount divine” means Parnassus. Dodwell de- 
scribes it as “towering above the clouds.” He 
denies its right to be called Parnassus biceps, and 
affirms that its summit is “divided into many 


| points.” But it is not a question of fact: what 


said the ancient poets? Ovid, Persius, and Lucan 
describe it as two-topt.— When I first read the poem, 
I considered the epithet as trite and common- 
place, and now learn, to my utter dismay, that a 
very reverend and much admired writer pro- 
nounces it to be “ Milton all over.’ I have since 
found some small relief from a line in the Lucan 
of Thomas May esquire, printed 4.p. 1627. Prose 
or verse, thus it stands — 
“ Parnassus with two topps reaching the sky.” 


4, On the word its.—This short word has given 
rise to more than its share of discussion. I shall 
therefore aim at brevity. The earliest English 
grammar which I have ever examined is that of 
Charles Butler, M.A.— Oxford, 1634, 4°. He gives 
the possessive pronoun his, her, its; and remarks 
that some refined wit had turned the Teutonic ter- 
mination s into his, He thus exemplifies the word 
in his preface : — 

“ For copiousness, no marvel if it [the English] exceed 
the Greek, so happy in composition ; seeing it hath words 
enow of its own, to express any conceit.” Sig. *3. 

I can safely recommend this learned work to 
all students of early English literature. There is, 


| however, one serious objection to it. The author 
| injudiciously adopted a reformed alphabet and 
| orthography. Now, reform and improvement. are 


not synonymous terms. 
5. On the insertion of the manuscript 

a printed volume.—Why was the epitap 

scribed into the volume of 1645 ? 


m in 
tran- 
as paper so 


| 
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scarce at a period which produced a legion of 
; ? Was there no special motive to 
such an effort of micrographic ingenuity? Iam 
persuaded that the m refers to some person 
dear to Milton himself. The conclusion is inevit- 
able. I can also believe that a noted writer of 
occasional verses—the presumed eulogist of Shak- 
re, the eulogist of Donne in 1633, of Ben. 
onson in 1638, of lord Bayning in 1638, and of 
sir Bevil Grenvill in 1643—I can believe that the 
energetic and fluent penman who in the course 
of 1647, besides four publications in prose, com- 
memorated the popular dramatists Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the accomplished lord Falkland, and the 
angelic lady Letice, might be heartily disposed— 
albeit, as an ardent royalist, he had never named 


the author of Comus—to eulogise the father of | 
the poet, who had been a member of his own college | 
at Oxford! This notable circumstance, with its | 
| if no further evidence turns up, I shall confidently 
| ascribe the epitaph to Mayne, but not as written 


wonted influence, united to the admiration which 
our royalist must have felt for the poems of Milton, 


but could not venture to express, was a sufficient | 


motive to the noble out-burst—noble in spite of its 
defects—which has called forth so much animated 
controversy. 

It is now the fit time to renounce mystery. The 
noted writer of occasional verses, the ardent royalist, 
the energetic and fluent penman, the generous eulo- 

ist whose claims to the authorship of the epitaph 
presume to advance, is Jasper Mayne, TP. 
Student of Christ-church, Oxford. 

Mayne and Milton must have been well-ac- 
quainted with the career of each other. Mayne 
was born in 1604: Milton, in 1608. Mayne 
entered himself at Oxford in 1623: Milton, at 
Cambridge in 1625. The first printed — of 
Mayne appeared in 1631—that of Milton, in 
1632—and they both became famous as prose- 
writers, as poets, and as dramatists. Mayne died 
in 1672, and Milton in 1674. 

On other points, the parallelism quite fails. 
Mayne was a royalist and a churchman: Milton 
was a republican and a puritan. Nevertheless, 
the handsome terms in which Philips, the nephew 
of Milton, has noticed Mayne, is very forcible 
evidence that he was not held to entertain any 
other than friendly feelings for the Miltons. 

I shall conclude this section with some general 
reflections, which would admit of much extension. 

The insertion of the epitaph in the Poems of 
Milton, in combination with its date, leaves but 
scant room to doubt that it relates to the father 
of the poet; and its internal evidence, not seen 
by the verbal critics, is of the same tendency. We 
are assured that the subject of it sported with the 
muses — 

“ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray.” 


Now, the elder Milton was “an ingeniose man, 
delighted in musique, composed many songs” — 


but as his vocation was that of a scrivener, he 
must have pursued his favourite studies early in 
the day, or late. Aubrey assures us that the son 
was “an early riser, sc. at 4 o'clock mand, yea, 
after he lost his sight.” It is easy to believe that 
such was the custom of the family. 

If Milton had written the epitaph, would he 
have concealed his name? It is not very credible. 
Assume that Mayne wrote it, and the very cir- 
cumstance tends to confirm the assumption. In 
1643 Mayne contributed one hundred and twenty 
lines to a collection of Oxford verses. He signed 
I.M. Other students, twelve in number, adopted 
the same precaution. In 1647 the affairs of the 
royalists were in a worse state; and a word from 


| Mayne in favour of a Milton might have raised 


suspicions of his fidelity. 
I have chiefly relied on external evidence, be- 
cause it is the true basis of such arguments; and 


with a view to publication. 

6. Sampson Low & Co. and professor Morley.— 
In The king and the commons we are favoured 
with a very handsome volume at a very moderate 
price, but the editor should have omitted the con- 
troversial portion of it, or—but perhaps the cir- 
cumstances were unfavourable to impartiality. 
Moreover, the publishers and the editor do not 
trumpet in unison, witness what follows: — 

“ The whole of the evidence pro and con, will be given 
in the prefatory matter, so that the scholar can form his 
own conclusion,”—S. Low & Co., 1 Augt. 

“ And whoever may be the transcriber of this Epitaph, 
the author of it is John Milton.”—Henry Morley, 4 Aug*. 

Professor Morley must permit me to remind 
him that the announcement of a mere opinion as 
an established fact is inconsistent with the rules 
of criticism and controversy. 

Coryer. 

Barnes, S.W., 29 August. 


The similitude to this poem of the epigrams of 
Thomas May, cited by Mr. W. D. Carisris, is 
doubtless the closest that has been as yet dis- 
covered ; and had they been May’s own ideas, and 
not translations from Martial, the identity would 
have been almost resistless: as it is, the presump- 
tion is very strong, far greater than that presented 
by certain extracts from Crashaw cited by Mr. 
G. Massey in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 11th 
August, and assumed to be so conclusive by the 
editor of that journal that he declares: 

“ We have waived our decision not to insert any more 
correspondence on this subject in favour of Mr. Massey s 
letter, in the hope that it may remove any lingering 
doubts of the character of the epitaphs so absurdly 
ascribed to Milton, and put an end to a childish con- 
troversy.” 

Notwithstanding this, the similitude was 
flimsy, consisting of a few words in common, 
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even these requiring as much straining to fit as 
Fluellen’s “comparisons between Macedon and 
Monmouth.” 

But why should Mr. Curist1£ be so sarcastic 
upon poor Thomas May as to write: — 

“The scholar-poet who has turned Phaetontis into 
Phaeton would very likely have made Helicon a foun- 
tain.” 


May’s expression is not Phaeton, but Phaeton’s 
(in the possessive case), and it would be rather 
difficult to find any possible translation of Phae- 
tontis more literal than that. 

But it so happens that Phaetontis is not the 
original word of Martial at all—it is Phaetontea 
umbra, which is freely translated by May “ Phae- 
ton’s branches”; and as the meaning of Phae- 
tontea is “ad Phaetontem pertinens,” there is 
surely nothing to cavil at. 

This “Helicon a fountain” has been made a 
stalking-horse by both sides: even Spenser has 
been called up for reprimand respecting it. A 
writer in The Jimes, W. V. H., says of him : — 

“ When Spenser wrote — 

* And eke yon virgins that on Parnasse dwell, 
Whence floweth Helicon the learned well,’— 
it is useless to pretend that he was not guilty of a blun- 
der,” &c, 
But it was no blunder: right or wrong, Spenser 
appears to have written it designedly, and not 
from inadvertence. 

It is strange that no one should have referred 
to the glosse of Spenser’s text, wherein this pre- 
sumed blunder occurs. That glosse was contem- 
porary with the text itself, and was written by 

K., who was either an intimate confidant of 
Spenser, or, as some have supposed, actually 
— himself. Here, then, is the glosse to 

elicon : — 

“ Helicon is both the name of a fountaine at the foot of 
Parnassus, and also of a mountaine in Boctia, out of 
which floweth the famous spring Castalius dedicate to 
the Muses.” 

And then follows a further description, which 
shows that the writer, whoever he was, was well 
—— with the whole myth. 

ow what the authority may have been, or 
whether there was any for this glosse, is quite a 
different question from the present concern, which 
is to show that “ Helicon a fountain” was gravely 
and publicly asserted long before the now noto- 
nous “ Epitaph ascribed to Milton” was osten- 
sibly written. Orm. 


CHRONOLOGY OF CHAUCER’S “ KNIGHTES 
TALE.” 

After some little trouble, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that Chaucer has given us sufficient 
data for ascertaining both the days of the month 
and of the week of many of the principal events of 
the “Knightes Tale.”” The following scheme 


will explain many things hitherto unnoticed. I 
refer to the lines of the Aldine edition, ed. Morris, 
1866. 

On Friday, May 4, before 1 a.m., Palamon 
breaks out of prison. For (1. 605) it was during 
the “third night of May, but (1. 609) a little 
after midnight.” That it was Friday is evident 
also, from observing that Palamon hides himself 
at day’s approach, whilst Arcite rises “ for to 
doon his observance to May, remembryng of the 
poynt of his desire.” To do this best, he would 
go into the fields at sunrise (1. 633), during the 

our dedicated to Venus, i.e. during the hour 
after sunrise on a Friday. If however this seem 
for a moment doubtful, all doubt is removed by 
the following lines: — 


“Right as the Friday, sothly for to telle, 
Now it schyneth, now it reyneth faste, 
Right so gan gery Venus overcaste 
The hertes of hire folke, right as hir day 
Is gerful, right so chaungeth hire aray. 
Selde is the Fryday al the wyke alike.” 


All this is very little to the point unless we 
suppose Friday to be the day. Or, if the reader 
have still any doubt about this, let him observe 
the curious accumulation of evidence which is to 
follow. 

ny and oy meet, and a duel is ar- 
ran ‘or an early hour on the day following. 
That is, they meet on Saturday, May But, as 
Saturday is presided over by the inauspicious 
planet Saturn, it is no wonder that they are both 
unfortunate enough to have their duel interrupted 
by Theseus, and to find themselves threatened 
with death. Still, at the intercession of the queen 
and Emily, a day of assembly for a tournament is 
fixed for “‘ this dey fufy wekes”’ (1.992). Now we 
must understand “ fyfty wekes” to be a poetical 
expression fora year. This is not mere suppo- 
sition, however, but a certainty; because the ap- 
= aa day was in the month of May, whereas 

fty weeks and no more would land us in April. 
Then “ this day fyfty wekes” means “ this day 
year,” viz. on May 5. 

Now, in the year following (supposed not a 
leap-year), the 5th of May would be Sunday. But 
thie we are expressly told in 1. 1330. It must be 
noted, however, that this is not the day of the 
tournament, but of the muster for it, as may be 
gleaned from ll. 992-995 and 1238. The tenth 
hour “ inequal” of Sunday night, or the second 
hour before sunrise of Monday, is dedicated to 
Venus, as explained by Tyrwhitt (1. 1359); and 
therefore Palamon then goes to the temple of 
Venus. The third hour after this, the first after 
sunrise on Monday, is dedicated to Luna or Diana, 
and during this Emily goes to Diana’s temple. 
The third hour after this again, the fourth after 
sunrise, is dedicated to Mars, and therefore Ar- 
cite then goes to the temple of Mars. But the 
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rest of the day is spent merely in jousting and 
tions — 

“ Al the Monday jousten they and daunce.” (1628.) 
The tournament therefore takes place on Tuesday, 
May 7, on the day of the week sean over by 
Mars, as was very fitting; and t 


hath his wille.” 

Thus far all the principal days, with their events, 
are exactly accounted for. In what follows i 
merely throw out a suggestion for what it is 


worth. 
: It is clear that Chaucer would have been as- 


sisted in arranging all these matters thus exactly, | 


if he had chosen to calculate them according to 
the year then current. Now the years (not bis- 
sextile) in which May 5 ison a Sunday, during the 
last half of the fourteenth century, are these: 
1359, 1370, 1381, 1387, 1398. Of these five, it is at 
least curious that the date 1387 exactly coincides 


with this sentence in Sir H. Nicolas’s Life of 


Chaucer: — “From internal evidence it appears 
that the “Canterbury Pilgrimage” was written 
after the year 1386.” Water W. SKEat. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


ANCIENT MANOR COURTS. 


The original document, of which we here give 

a transcript with a literal translation, is now 

Mr. Greaves, Q.C., and is believed to be a 

record of one of the very earliest trials in a manor- 
court. Joun SLEIGH. 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


a.p. 1807.—Curia de afforciamentis tenta apud Leck 


die Lune proxima post festum Sancti Dunstani Episcopi, 


Anno Regis Edwardi xxxv° Ricardus de Wollop, de 
com’ Southampton, captus cum manu opere, et detentus 
apud Leck, ad sectam Ada de Prestwode, qui appellat 
ictum Ricardum quod ipse contra pacem Domini Regis, 
ut latro catalla sua ad valenciam unius marcex, viz. 
unum equum faleratum, de hospicio suo die Veneris ante 
festum prox’ Sancti Dunstani apud Prestwode, felonice 
furatus fuit. Plegii de prosecutione, Adm° Bate, Hugo 
Ball, Et dictus Ricardus requisitus qualiter velit se 
acquietar’, dicit quod non est in aliquo culpabilis de dicta 
felonia, et ponit se super patriam de bono et malo. Ideo 
fiat inquisitio. Jurati, Johannes del Wal, Henricus de 
Heton, Radulphus Pistor, Henricus del Heth, Radulphus 
Browne, Johannes de Schirley, Henricus Bal, Ad™=* del 
Hey, Johannes de Merbroke, Ad™ le Harper, Thomas 
Swift et Henricus del Hegg. Qui dicunt super sacra- 
mentum suum quod dictus Ricardus est culpabilis de 
dicta felonia. Ideo consideratum est quod suspendatur. 
Requisiti de catallis, dicunt quod nulla habet infra liber- 
tatem de Leck. Super hoc venit Vicarius ecclesiw de 
Leke, Thomas del Hal nomine, et tulit commissionem a 
domino Episcopo Lichfieldiensi ei commissam, et petit 
dictum Ricardum de Wollop ut clericum et membruam 
ecclesia; et inventus est clericus. Ideo liberatus est 
dicto Vicario et ad gaolam Episcopi.” 
At acourt of afforcements held at Leek on Monday next 


is perhaps helps 
to explain Saturn’s exclamation in 1. 1811, “ Mars 


after the feast of St. Dunstan the bishop (18th May), in 
the 35th year of the reign of King Edward, Richard de 
Wollop, of the co, of South-Hamps, taken in the mainour 
and detained at Leek, at the suit of Adam de Prestwode, 
who charges the said Richard, that he against the peace 
of the Lord our King as a thief feloniously stole his chat- 
tels to the value of one mark, viz. one horse with its 
caparisons from his inn, on Wednesday before the last 
feast of St. Dunstan, at Prestwode. Pledges for the pro- 
secution, Adam Bate and Hugh Ball. 

And the said Richard being asked how he will acquit 
himself thereof, says that he is nowise guilty of the said 
felony, and puts himself on his eountry for good and eyil, 
Therefore let an inquisition be taken. (Whereupon) were 
sworn, John del Wal, Henry de Heton, Ralph Pistor, 
Henry del Heth, Ralph Brown, John de Schirley, Henry- 
Bal, Adam del Hay, John de Merbroke, Adam le Harper, 
Thomas Swift, and Henry del Hegg. Who say on their 
oath that the said Richard is guilty of the said felony, 
Therefore it is considered that he be hanged, The jurors 
being asked concerning his chattels, say that he hath 
none within the liberty of Leek. 

Whereupon came the vicar of the church of Leke, 
Thomas del Hal by name, and brought a commission 
from the lord bishop of Lichfield, committed to him, and 
claimed the said Richard de Wollop as a clerk and mem- 
ber of the church ; and he is found to be a clerk. There- 
—= is delivered to the said vicar and to the gaol of the 

ishop. 


PRESENTATION BY CHARLES I. TO EDWARD 
MILLAR IN 1633, 


The following notice of the existence of a “skilled 
musician” in Edinburgh of the name of Millar is 
worth preserving. It is a presentation by Charles I. 
in the year 1634, before the extinction of episco- 
pacy in Scotland, which was the result of the 
injudicious attempt of Archbishop Laud to intro- 
duce the Service Book there, contrary to the wishes 
of the ag = whose horror at anything like popery 
was very different from what it is at present. 

Not unfrequently interesting literary informa- 
tion may be gleaned from deeds produced before 
the Court of Session in law suits, and the docu- 
ment which we give may be taken as one instance 
of the verity of our assertion. The original is in 
the Register of Presentations to Benefices, and of 
Acts of Caution for Presentees, vol. vii. folio 24, 
1633 : — 

“ Our Soverane Lord, Ordainis ane letter to be maid 
vnder his hienes Privie Seall in dew forme makand men- 
tion That his Majesty being crediblie informed of the 
qualificatiounes and abilitie of Maister Edward Millar mu- 
sitiane induellar in Edinburgh To vndergoe the functioune 
and chairge of ane Prebendar within his hienes Chap’ 
royall of Stirling and of the said Maister Edward his ex- 

rience and skill in the airt of musick Theirfor nominat- 
ing and presenting Lykas be the tennot heirof nominatis 
and presentis the said Maister Edward Millar dureing all 
the days of his lyftime In and to the personage and vic 
carage of the Kirk and parochine of ct Maries Kirk 
of the Lowis lyand in Atrik Forrest quhole fraittis, rentis, 
emoluments, and deuties of the same, as being ane the 
Kirkes belonging to his hienes said Chappell royall of 
Striviling, and prebendaries of the samyn now vacant in 
his Majestys handis and at his hienes presentatioune, be 
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deprivatioune of Edward Kellie last prebendar thairof, or | 


be demissioune, deprivatioune, inbabilite, non residence, or — 
ony other caus done or committit be any prebandar pro- | 
vydit to the said prebandarie of befoir, And hes maid con- 
stitute and ordainit the said Maister Edward Millar 
yndoubted prebendare of the said prebendarie ; Gevand 
and grantand to him the haill personage and vicarage 
teynis, fruittis, rentis and emoluments of the said Kirk 
and parochine, called St Marie Kirk of the Lowis, dure- 
ing all the dayes of his lyftyme, with all power casual- 
ties, proffeittis, deuties, dignities and commodities belong- j 
ing to the samyn prebendarie, sicklyk and als frilie in all 
respictis as euer any prebendar heirtofoir bruiked and 
the samyn.” 

The Lowis is a continuation of St. Mary’s Loch | 
in the county of Selkirk, now belonging to Lord | 
Napier of Merchieston. The remains of the church | 
still exist. As episcopacy was in a manner abolished 
by the celebrated Glasgow Assembly of 1638, it 
is not likely that the beneficiary would retain his 
“teinds ” and “ fruits” very long. J. M. 


MILTON’S “COMUS.” 


Archbishop Trench, in his recent Household 
Book of English Poetry, has (p. 399) noticed two | 
cases of lines omitted in poems, by their authors, 
of which many more might _— be found. 
The one is by Gray in the Elegy, and for that 
he himself gave the reason, that it would make 
too long a parenthesis. The other is the six- 
teen lines omitted by Milton after the fourth 
line of Comus. The MS. of these is extant, 
and they are given in Dr. Newton’s notes and 
elsewhere. The reason for their omission is not 
stated, but it seems clear from the lines them- 
selves that they were left out as delaying too much 
the opening of the action of the drama. They 
are, however, as beautiful as any in the poem; 
and being thus reminded of them, I have at- 
tempted to complete my Greek version of Comus 
by translating them. 

As the said version may probably never be 
reprinted, or not for a very long time, I will ask 
that these lines may be preserved, with other 
flies, in the amber of “ N. & Q.” 

“ Amidst th’ Hesperian gardens, on whose banks, 

Bedewed with nectar and celestial songs, 

Eternal roses grow, and hyacinth, 

And fruits of golden rind, on whose fair tree 

The scaly-harnessed dragon ever keeps 

His uninchanted eye : around the verge 

And sacred limits of this blissful isle, 

The jealous ocean, that old river, winds 

His far extended arms, till with steep fall 

Half his waste flood the wide Atlantic fills, 

And half the slow unfathomed Stygian pool. 

But soft, I was not sent te court your wonder 
With distant worlds and strane removed climes; 
Yet thence I come, and oft from thence behold 
The smoke and stir of this dim narrow spot,” &c. 
tvouos trav hAlov duces, 
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OdpuBov kamvéy K.7.A. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


P.S.—Dr. Newton well quotes the lines of 
Waller : — 


“ Poets lose half the praise they should have got, 
Were it but known what they discreetly blot.” 


The word “ discreetly ” seems ironical. 


CHAUCER’S “CANTERBURY TALES”: 
THE GROUPS AND ORDER OF THEM. 


TABLE II, 


This second Table contains a sketch of the 
Oxford MSS., the Additional 5140 in the British 
Museum,—Tyrwhitt’s Askew 2, omitted by an 
oversight from the first Table,—Lord Leicester’s 
MS. at Holkham—sent by the Rev. Robert Collyer 
of Warham St. Mary’s,—and the printed editions 
of Caxton, of 1542, 1561 (Thon Kyngston), 1598 
(Speght), 1721 (Urry). To these I hope to be 
able to add in a future Table sketches of Lord 
Ashburnham’s three -MSS., of the best of which 
the late Mr. Garnett gave a good character; Sir 
Thomas Phillipps’s MS. at Middlehill; Sir Morton 
Petce’s at Chipstead Place; the Lincoln Cathedral 
MS. ; and the Litchfield Cathedral one, which the 
Chancellor and Librarian, Mr. J. G. Lonsdale, has 
promised me. Of the MSS. mentioned by Tyr- 
whitt (i. xxiii.), the following are still to seek:— 
Askew 1, the Haistwell—both classed by Tyrwhitt 
among those to which “ the most credit is cer- 
tainly due”—the MS. belonging to Charles Chol- 
mondeley, Esq., of Vale Royal in Cheshire, and 
the other to Mr. Norton of Southwick in Hamp- 
shire. The two latter are, I suppose, the same 
two as Todd says are “now (1810) in the collec- 


_ tion of John P. Kemble, Esq., and in that be- 


longing to the late Duke of Roxburghe, the latter 
of which is remarkably beautiful.” —( JUustrations, 
p- 127.) Tidings of some of these I trust that 
gome readers of “N. & Q.” will be cble to send 
me, 
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| | Barlow 20. Laud 739. | New Coll. | Corpus 198. Hatton 1, | Ms, 
| | | 
| 
fi. imp.) | (Prol. “a (Prel. 1 imp.) 
I. 43. Mill | I. L | I q 22 3 
7 y some one no C ) 
| else) | Gamelyn Gamelyn Gamelyn . 
(Misplaced Tales) | | 
Il. ManofLaw IL. m | 11. 
| 
IV.2 IV.2 | Iv.2 TV. 2 (imp.) 
Gamelyn (imp.) 
| 
Wite of Bath 
{Friar III. IIT. 111. 
Sompnour (1 imp.) (1 imp.) 
(Misplaced Tale~) 
, Iv. Iv.1 | Iv.1 
| Iv. Herchant Iv. | IV. (imp.) | 
(Misplaced Tales} | | 
1. Squire | | 
V. v.2 v.2 V.2 V. 2 (imp.) | 
(Misplaced Tales) | | over. | vim. vil. vit. vi. | 
(i imp.) (i imp.) (1 imp.) 
vi. VI. | | VE VI vI | VI vI 
(Misplaced Tales) | | 
fl. Shipman Prol.) | VII. {3 
| VII. {3 20 3 | 
3. Thos _| imp.) | vil. vil. VIT. (imp.) Cimp.) | 
Nun's Priest | | 
| 
| | | 
IX.1 
(Misplaced Tales) | | 
| 
1. Secor 
viii. Chanon's ‘Yemen (2 out) | 
} | 
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The Oxford MSS. are a pe ayy | lot. Mr. 
Richard Morris pointed out to me the Corpus one 
as the oldest an 
very imperfect. The Barlow 20, which another 
friend thought the best, turns out to be so care- 
lessly written in many places—having letters left 
out, and such readings as cracchyng of “ chekenys,” 
(chickens) for the scratching of “cheeks” by the 
mourners for Arcite’s death—that after three tries 
at collation in different places, I gave it up in 

isgust. The best MS. in the Bodleian I consider 
to be Arch. Seld. B. 14, part in careless writing, 
the careful in a hand like the best of the British 
Museum Sloane MSS. (1685), if my memory serve 
me rightly. This Arch. Seld. B. 14 may perhaps 
into the second class of “Canterbury Tales” 
Miss. All the other Oxford ones I should put in 
the third and fourth classes, or lower, if lower ones 
are made. The Ashmole MS. 45 is a late paper 
one, and contains only the Cook’s Tale and Gamelyn 
(with the Erle of Tolous, &c.) The two MS, copies 
of John Lane’s dull continuation of the Squire’s 
Tale contain copies of Chaucer's part of the tale : 
the date is 1630. 

The Hatton, Rawlinson, Holkham, Christ 
Church, and Trinity MSS. are the ones that play 
most tricks with the order of the Tales in this 
Table; and again the set of MSS. that misplace 
the Squire (V. 1), Merchant (IV. 2), and Group 
VIII. (Second Nun and Canon’s Yeoman), is by 
far the largest. F. J. Furntva1. 


8, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., August 6, 1868. 


P.S.—The MS. which Sir Morton Peto now 
holds for a time with Chipstead Place, he has 
kindly allowed me to examine. It proves to be 
the Haistwell MS. marked by Tyrwhitt H A, 
and lent to him “ by Edward Haistwell, ~y 2 
An extract from a sale catalogue pasted in the 
MS. leads one to the conclusion that the MS, was 
sold by auction after Mr. Haistwell’s death, and 
then probably bought by Mr. Perkins, the father 
of the present owner of Chipstead Place (near 
Sevenoaks), which father formed the family li- 
brary, and made the MSS. and books heirlooms. 
The order of the Tales in this MS. is, as Tyrwhitt 
notes, the one which he settled as the right order, 
and which I have followed in these Tables. The 
MS. has not the tale of Gamelyn, but a copy of 
it on vellum, from MS. Laud K. 50, has been in- 
serted between the two leaves of the Cook’s Tale. 
The MS. has lost its last leaf, containing part of 
Chaucer's Retractation, and is of rather late date— 
say 1440-50—going into the third (or perhaps 
second) class of MSS. of the Tales. 

*,* Corrections for Table I.:—Add Gamelyn in I. of 
Harl. 1758, Royal 18 C II. and Lansdowne 851 ; and 
dele “ (no Prol.)” in Harl, 7333 I. 


best (as it certainly is), though | 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BISHOP PERCY’s 
FOLIO MANUSCRIPT.—No. IIL. 
“ Shall never a man take my matter [or hatter] in hond 
Till I bee able to auenge my-selfe in Lond.” 
Eger and Grime, i, 370, 1, 497, 

| Is it not possible that “hatter” is the right 
| word after all ? 

| In the Promptorium Parvulorum the word 
| “hatyr” or “hetere” is given as an equivalent 
_ to “ rent clothes” [and is the Anglo-Saxon heter, 
clothing, apparel (Bosworth), in no way connected 
with the next word —F.}; but in the charming 
little poem, “How the goode wif thought hir 
doughter,” 1.23, the phrase occurs, “ Mekely hym 
answere and noght to haterlynge,”* where the word 
plainly means “worrying”; and in Bedfordshire 
at the present day, “ hattering” is used for “ha- 
rassing,” “tiring.” The people talk of a “hat- 
tering life.” Might not then the original hatter 
of the MS. mean “ care,” “ trouble,” or “ worry”? 

W. F. Ross, 


Srr James Macxrytosn.—The following letter 
affords so amusing a picture of a boy-philosopher, 
and is so characteristic of its author, that it seems 
worthy of publication. It was written by Sir 
James Mackintosh in his sixteenth year, when 
residing with his dmother at Clune, on 
the banks of Loch Ness. His father, Captain 
Mackintosh, was abroad with his regiment, and a 
relative in Inverness_(to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed) took charge of the boy, and superin- 


tended the management of the small es 
estate which Sir James was afterwards obliged to 
sell, 

Clune, 18th Sept. 1781. 


“ Dear Sir.—Tho’ I have not ventured to express my 
sentiments to you on anything of consequence that re- 
gards myself, yet the condescension with which you have 
treated my correspondence hitherto encourages me to 
hope that you will not be offended at my proposing some 
observations which have occurr’d to me with respect to 
the ceconomy of my education next winter at Aberdeen. 
I am induced to this the more readily by the reflection 
that the facts which | intend to urge are of such a natare 
that they cannot be known to any person but those who 
have experienced them. You doubtless remember, as I 
do with great contrition, the share which I had in the 
disturbance among the students. When the Professors 
at that time express’d their opinion in their public sen- 
tence of the motives which actuated me, they did it with 
such remarkable bitterness as sufficiently indicated that 
the impressions which they had received were not the 
most favorable. If this were a place to enquire how they 
came to form so extraordinary an opinion of one instance 
rather of thoughtless than of deliberate criminality, pet 
haps it might be shown that it was entirely owing to 8 
misconception of the nature of the case in general, : 
the circumstances that gave rise to this mistake 
* with equal ease be pointed out, But, at any rate, W 


* The reading of the Lambeth and Trinity MSS. is, 
“And not attirling.” See Babees Book, 
P- 
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ther just or unjust, it is submitted whether it may not 
prove consequentially prejudicial to be under the tuition 
of persons who entertain such sentiments, and whether it 
may not be of more advantage to me to change to the other 
college, where the effects which a proper behaviour on my 
part might have on the minds of the Professors are not | 
cl by so disagreeable a circumstance, where the | 
teachers are at least upon a footing, and where the con- 
yeniency and cheapness of boarding are obviously and 
considerably greater, to all which it may be added that 
there are several students who are in the same predica- 
ment as me, who have this design. These facts I have 

resumed to state, not in support of any opinion of mine, 

at merely for your information. Meantime I wait with 

tience for your directions, which will meet the most | 
implicit deference and obedience on this as well as on 
ev'ry other subject, from one who is happy to subscribe 
himself, dear Sir, 


Your most grateful hue serv‘, 
Jas. M‘In~rosn.” 


Addressed, “ Baillie John M‘Intosh, Inverness.” 
The Bailie indorses it, “ Jamie Mackintosh, 18 Sep- 
tember, 1781.” C. 


on DemostuENes. —The following | 
is from an article in Zhe Times of August 21, on | 
sermons generally, and especially on those of | 
Massillon : — 

“ Massillon hits right and left; whoever were the 
smaller victims, and whether they could or would resent | 
the chastisement, he spared not the chief, but still he | 
rebuked him as a chief, and as an erring divinity, The 
Almighty had condescended and the course of the world 
had been changed, armies had retraced their steps and 
hostile States had recovered their old borders, in order 
to administer a salutary check to the ambition, the world- 
liness, and even the erring thoughts of one man. The 
sinner rose in dignity at every step of the reproof; and 
when that reproof is extended to all around, it is at least 
a great Court that appears, the functionaries are respected 
even in their crimes, and the noble ladies, whatever is | 
imputed or suspected, are at least worthy of the well- | 
turned rebuke. In its fiercest extreme, the invective, if 
pointed, is still complimentary; and the object of it | 
might delight to read the discourse to others, adding, | 
like the victim of Demosthenes’ most famous harangue, | 
you but heard the monster himself deliver the 


I have looked into what are supposed to be the 
best authorities for this story, and I do not find 
that schines called Demosthenes a “ monster ” 
on that occasion. Cicero says : — 

“Quo mihi etiam melius illud ab Aschine dictum videri 
solet, qui cum propter ignominiam judicii cessisset 
Athenis et se Rhodum contulisset, rogatus a Rhodiis, | 

sse fertur orationem illam egregiam, quam in Ctesi- 
phontem contra Demosthenem dixerat, qua perlecta 
petitum est ab eo postridie, ut legeret illam etiam que | 
erat contra a Demosthene pro Ctesiphonte edita; quam | 
cum suavissima et maxima voce legisset, admirantibus | 
omnibus, * Quanto,’ inquit, ‘magis admiramini, si audis- 
setis ipsum.’”—De Oratore, |. iii. c. 56, ed. Geneva, 1743, 
p. 313, 

Quinctilian : — 

“Ideoque ipse tam diligenter apud Andronicum h 
criten studuit, ut, admirantibus ym orationem Rheltis, 
non immerito ischines dixisse videtur, * Quid si ipsum 


audivisses,’”—TJnstit. Orat. 1. xi, c. 3, 


Pliny : — 

“ Mirantibus, tum magis fuisse miratores dixit, si 
ipsum orantem audivissent; in calamitate testis in, 
factus inimici.”— Hist. Nat, 1. vii. c. 30, ed. Paris, 1771, 
t. iii. p. 124. 

Philostratus : — 

Tod wal ‘Podiots ewidertw 


| Garo. avayvors ydp rore Snuoola Kara Krnowave 
| ros, of Saws Adyp hrrijOn, 


Oix Gv, ei Anuocévous A€éyovros pds 
Taira ov udvov és Exawov Kahiorduevos, 
Kal Tobs aquels airias. 

De Vitis Sophistarum, i, 19, (p. 510, ed. Lips. 1709). 

Plutarch, De Vitis Septem Oratorum, c¢. vi., is 
to the same effect. 

No doubt there are other versions, but does 
any warrant the word “monster”? Greek orators 
when opposed to each other, cared little for good 
manners, and, I believe, not much for truth; but 
on this occasion Eschines, having read the speech 
in his best style, seems to have paid a generous 
tribute to the greatness of his adversary. 

FItzHoPEINS. 

Garrick Club. 


Epwarp Howarp, K.B., Lorp Howarp 
or Escrick.—In the catalogue of “ Yorkshire 
Worthies,” whose portraits are now being ex- 
hibited in the National Exhibition of Works of 
Art at Leeds, No. 3057 is described as — 

“Howarp, Lorp, K.B. Married the heiress of Lord 
Knevit of Escrick, Created Baron Howard of Escrick, 
1628. Acquired an infamous immortality by his be- 
trayal of the patriots Lord Russell and Algernon Sid- 
ney. 1675.” 

“(Contributed by) Sin RecinaLp H. Granam, Bart,” 

Now, if this portrait represents the first Lord 
Howard of Escrick, who was so created in 1628, 
and who died in 1675, it is clearly not that of the 
Lord Howard who bore testimony at the trials of 


| Russell and Sidney in 1683. The Lord Howard 
| of that day was his younger son William, who 


succeeded his brother Thomas as the third Lord 
Howard of Escrick in 1678, and died in 1694. 
The error is more note-worthy, because it has 
evidently been derived from Sir B. Burke's Dor- 
mant and Extinct Peerages, in which, at p. 288, it 
is said of Edward, first Lord Howard of rick : 
“This nobleman acquired an infamous immor- 
tality by his betrayal of the celebrated patriots, 
Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney.” But all the 
Peerages agree that he died in 1675. J. G.N. 


THackeray’s “ Batris or Liwerics.”—There 
is a very comprehensive, and in the main a very 
meritorious, selection of English poems published 
at New York under the title of The Household 
Book of English Poetry, and edited by Mr. C. A. 
Dana—I presume the Under-secretary of the War 
Department. In the eleventh edition (it is not 
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in the third, which is the only other I have seen), 
Thackeray’s “Battle of Limerick” is reprinted 
with the trifling alteration I am about to set forth. 
This humorous effusion, as most people are aware, 
was prompted by a riot which took place in 
Limerick on occasion of a public entertainment 
iven to the chiefs of the Young Ireland party— 
mith O'Brien, John Mitchel, and Meagher “ of 
the sword.” The behaviour of Meagher “ of the 
sword” is thus adverted to : — 
“ * Cut down the bloody horde!’ 
Says Meagher of the sword ; 
* This conduct would disgrace any blackamore.’ 
But the best use Tommy made 
Of his famous battle-blade 
Was to cut his own stick from the Shannon shore.” 
“Tommy,” however, subsequently took up his 
abode in the United States, where he became a 
neral of volunteers; and Mr. Dana, preferring 
is reputation to Thackeray's, coolly alters the 
obnoxious stanza as follows: — 
But millions were a ed, 
So he shaythed his battle-blade, 
Rethrayting undismayed from the Shannon shore.” 
I think this emendation is sufficiently remark- 
able to be embalmed in “N.&Q.” R. Garnett. 


Tae “Ancre” Horer at Ovcny, SwitzEr- 
LAND.—This ancient hostelrie, where Byron used 
to resort, and where he wrote “The Prisoner of 
Chillon,” is undergoing a complete restoration, 
or rather destruction. When it was the abode of 
Byron, and in later times of Shelley and Eugéne 
Sue, it was held by the Rouget family; but it 
has lately passed into other hands. The rooms 
that Byron always occupied were carefully kept 
in their original state by the Rougets, and the late 
M. Louis Rouget used to have a pride in pointing 
out where Byron was in the habit of writing, and 
also in telling of mountain and lake adventures 
when he, a mere boy, used to be the poet’s do- 
mestic. Byron’s rooms have been all swept away, 
and even a cut inscription made by Byron himself 
on the stone window-sill has been erased by the 
chisel of the mason. Shelley occupied the same 
suite of rooms, he always refusing other apart- 
ments; they were also the choice of Eugéne Sue. 

The exterior as well as the interior of the Ancre 
has been changed. The house is no longer a 
Swiss chateau, but a flashy-looking modern hotel. 
The new proprietor was cautioned against de- 
stroying the Byron and Shelley rooms, and told 
how thousands of pilgrims from all countries had 
visited the Ancre expressly to see them. It was 
of no avail; he had never heard of the gentlemen, 
and he should do as his architect advised! The 
Guide-books state that “ Byron wrote ‘ The Pri- 
soner of Chillon’ at the Anchor, and that his 
rooms are carefully preserved.” They may now 
state that the old Ancre and Byron’s rooms no 
longer exist. 8. Jackson. 


Otp Sone. — 


“ Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus, 
Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus ; 
Absoluta juventute, in molesta senectute, 

Nos habebit humus. 
Nos habebit humus, 

“ Ubi sunt qui ante nos in mundo fuere ? 
Ubi sunt, ete. 

Transeas ad superos, abeas ad inferos, 
Hos si vis videre. 
Hos, ete. 

“ Vita nostra brevis est, brevi finietur. 
Vita nostra, etc, 

Mors venit velociter, rapit nos atrociter, 
Neminem veretur. 
Neminem, etc. 
“ Accipe vitreolum boni Bacchi, bibe. 
Accipe, ete. 
Bibe salutiferum, bibe plenum poculum, 
Ad sanitatem vite. 
Ad sanitatem vite.” 
F. C. H. 


Queries. 


“ DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS OF THE ENGLISH 
SCHOOL: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCH} 
TECTS, ENGRAVERS, AND ORNAMENTISTS.” 


I have been for several years occupied in col- 
lecting materials for this work, and the MSS. are 
ready to put into the printer’s hands. My re- 
searches have reached all the ordinary sources of 
information on the subject of art and artists, and 
| in many out-of-the-way places I have picked *p 
| valuabie facts, and have also received some usef 

help from my friends. 
| ut much more might be done; much more 
| gleaned from a nearly-forgotten past with the 
| assistance of “N. & Q.”: and I would willingly 
| revise my laborious work if I could be spared 
from time to time a corner to consult its readers. 
| The chief facts I am anxious to supply are the 
| correct Christian names (so necessary for identi- 
| fication) ; the exact places and dates of birth and 
death; the parentage and pupillage, with any 
| matters essentially identified with the artist and 
his art, or any hints where information not ordi- 
| narily accessible may be found. 
To begin with the beginning, I should be grate- 
| ful for any help-in respect to — 


| A xen, S.—An aqua-tint engraver, whose works were 
| popular at the commencement of the present century, and 
| who carried the art to great perfection. : 

| ALLEN, ANDREW.—Portrait-painter. He practised with 
some repute in Edinburgh about 1730. ; 

ALLEN, J., of Manchester and later of Birmingham.— 
| Had a local reputation as a portrait-painter, and was an 
| occasional exhibitor in London from 1802 to 1820. He 
| also produced some genre subjects, 

ALLEN, THomas.—Marine-painter. Several of his 
works about the middle of the last century are engraved 
| by Canot. 
| “Anpersox, Witt1Am.— Born in Scotland. A ship- 

wright. Practised in London, Painted river-scenes, 
calms, shipping, and boats. He died some time early m 
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the present century. His works are well known, and are 
esteemed for their simple quiet truth. 

ANsELL, CHARLES.—An animal-painter, who drew the 
horse well, and painted domestic subjects with much _ex- 
cellence. His “Death of a Race-horse” was published 
in six plates, and several of his works are engraved. He 
was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy soon after its 
foundation. 

Ayyestry, Mrs.—A clever amateur, who about 1820 
exhibited some good subject pictures at the British In- 
stitution, 

Arno_p, SAMUEL JAMes.—Puainted some of the early 
panoramas with much skill. 

Artaup, Witut1AM.—Gained the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy for a painting from Paradise Lost in 
1786, and was an exhibitor of portraits, with occasion- 
ally history, from that year up to 1822. The vigorously 
painted characteristic portrait of Dr. Kippis, now ex- 
hibited without the artist’s name at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, is by his hand. 

Asnsy, H.—Portrait-painter. In 1794 and up to 1821 
he exhibited portraits, with some genre pictures, at the 
Academy, and in the latter year was living at Mitcham. 

Asurorp, W1LL1AM.—Landscape-painter. Practised 
at Dublin, where his works were much esteemed ; but in 
the latter part of his life he had retired from practice, In 
1821 he was chosen President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, which was then incorporated, and died about 
1830 near Dublin. 

ATKINsoN, Jonny AuGustTus.—A clever draftsman and 
painter, who many years of his life in Russia, and 
published several works in illustration of the victories, 
—, and costume of the Russians, He was living in 

ATTWoLp, R.—A draftsman and engraver of the middle 
of the last century, of whom no particulars appear to be 
known, and whose work has been attributed to Hogarth. 

Austin, Paut.— Engraved landscape, after several 
masters. Practised in London about 1765-80. 

Sam. REDGRAVE. 

17, Hyde Park Gate, Kensington, W. 

[Those of our correspondents who can supply the in- 
formation required by Mr. RepGrave will be kind 
enough to address their replies to that gentleman. —Ep. | 


NorTHANTONENSIS.— Can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” refer me to a copy in 
any public or private library, or furnish me with 
further particulars, of the exceedingly rare and 
curious poetical broadside as quoted below : — 

“An answer to a Papisticall Byll cast in the streetes 
of Northampton and brougit before the Judges at the last 
Syses, 1570, Imprinted at London by John Awdely, 1570.” 
_ According to Ritson it was written by T. Knell, 
jun., who was perhaps no other than the cele- 
brated comic actor contemporary with Tarlton. 
The entry in the “Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company ” is as follows : — 

_ “1570. R¢ of John awdelay, for his lycense for prynt- 
inge of a ballett, an answere to a papest byll in North- 
a copy was sold in Heber’s Library, Part 1v., 

0. 385, Joun TaYtor. 

Northampton. 

Brieut, Dean or Sr. Asapn, 
089-1696. — I am preparing to print for priv 
circulation — 


“ Dixon Notes; or, Authentic particulars of the several 
Families of Dixon who have borne a chief ermine, and 
are presumed to have derived from a common ancestor.” 


In furtherance of this object I will be obliged 
if any reader of “N. & Q.” will kindly point out 
the immediate lineage of Dean Bright, whose 
daughter and granddaughter were —— the 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Wright and Mr. John 
Dixon, both of the parish of Leeds, co. York. 
Dean Bright was probably related to the Rev. 
John Bright, M.A., Vicar of Sheffield (uncle to 
Sir John Bright of Badsworth, Bart.), whose 
daughter Ruth was the second wife of Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, mayor of Leeds in 1671 and 1693, but I 
have failed to find out the family connection. 

R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton-Carew, co, Durham. 


Creature, 4 Baptismat Name.—Dearn, in bis 
eald of Kent, says that in the registers of Staple- 
hurst parish occur entries of the baptisms of in- 
fants before birth by the appellations of Creatures. 
He adds that it is robab e that this name was 
changed either at or before confirmation, although 
there is an instance in 1578 of a woman being 
married by her baptismal name of Creature. Was 
the Christian or first name of Creature generally 
bestowed upon the baptism of an unborn child ? 
Epwarp J. Woop. 


Drocuepa Parisn Reeister.—One of the re- 
gisters of St. Peter's parish, Drogheda, in the 
diocese of Armagh, has been for some years . 
and is at present, in the Office of Arms, Dublin 
Castle. It contains many entries of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, from 1747 to 1772, and 
though safe, is certainly not (as the law stands) in 
the right depository. May I ask why it has not 
been claimed by, and restored to, its lawful cus- 
todian, the vicar of St. Peter's? I am interested 
in the matter as a member of a family connected 
with Drogheda for several generations. 

ABHBA. 


Sir Patrick Drummonp.—I am desirous to 
obtain any particulars of Sir Patrick Drummond, 
who was “Conservator in Holland” about the 
year 1645, as stated in the Autobiography of 
Lady Haikett. And what was the nature of the 
ae which is designated as “ Conservator in Hol- 

J.G.N. 


Francts I.—I purchased in London, many years 
ago, a curious French print representing Le Roi 
Chevalier with the attributes of some of the 
heathen deities enumerated in the following 
verses : — 


“ Francoys en guerre est vn Mars furieux, 
En paix Minerve & Diane & la chasse, 
A bien parler Mercure copieux, 
A bien aymer vray Amour plein de grace. 


% | 
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“©O France heureuse, honore donc la face 
De ton grand Roy qui surpasse nature, 
Car l’honorant tu sers en mesme place 
Minerve, Mars, Diane, Amour, Mercure.” 
The king is standing, with plumed helmet on his 
head ; the right arm, covered with armour and a 
lion’s head on shoulder, is stretched out hold- 
ing asword. So much for Mars. Minerva and 
Diana are represented by a female dress adorned 
with Medusa’s head on the chest, a bow, arrows, 
and a horn; the left arm is naked, holding the 
caduceus, which, with the wings to the feet, are 
the emblems of Mercury. I should like to know 
who this engraving is by, when it was made, and 
whether it is scarce. have never met with it 
anywhere. Pp. A. 


Harvey's Doe. —I should feal greatly obliged 
by any of your readers kindly informing me the 
name of the author of the poem in which the 
sufferings of Lycisca (Harvey’s dog) are referred 
to, The late W. Newnham, Esq., in his Essay 
on Man in his Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
Relations, refers to this poem, p. 71: — 

“ This discovery, i. e.of the circulation of the blood, in 
1620, is attributable to our countryman Harvey, ascer- 
tained by experiments on a dog, whose name, Lycisca, 
and whose sufferings and whose usefulness to mankind, 
have been immortalized and handed down to posterity in 
some beautiful touching lines,” P 

HYS. 


“A Mrrrovur ror Sarnts anp Srvvers.” — 
Can any of your correspondents inform me who 
was the suthen of a treatise addressed “To his 
dearly beloved Friends and Neighbours, Members 
of the Church of Christ, that met in Bennet Fink, 
London,” and entitled A Mirrour or Looking- 
Glass both for Saints and Sinners? It is a mere 
fragment that I ss in the shape of a gold- 
book, and I am deeply interested in any particu- 
lars relative to that quarter of our old city—viz. 
the ward of Broad Street. 

Henry Gwyn, Arms Painter. 

13, Great Pulteney Street. 

Peers’ Curist1AN Names,—I find in corre- 

ndence ¢emp. Queen Elizabeth and James L, 
that frequently peers 
names to their titles. I should be glad to know 
when that was entirely relinquished. W.M. M. 


Anonymous Portrait.—Can any correspond- 
ent give me information respecting an old por- 
trait that has lately come into my possession, so 
as to lead to its identification? The figure is 
three-quarters, life size; and represents some one 
who has held high office in the state, as in the 
top corner, on the right-hand side, there is a bag 
or satchel, and a truncheon; over the bag is a 
motto, “So then”; on the same side, a little 
lower down, another motto, “Now Thus.” The 
portrait is that of a noble-looking old man, with 
a sandy beard and moustache: on his head he 


refixed their Christian | 


wears a dark velvet cap, edged with beautiful 
filagree lace two inches deep, also large collar 
and cuffs to correspond. He is seated in a chair, 
his right hand resting on a table, on which there 
are a bottle and two small silver jars, one with the 
lid off; his left hand is resting on a red morocco- 
bound book; whilst his walking-staff, a round- 
headed one and carved, rests in the hollow of his 
right arm. His dress is dark-coloured, with two 
rows of fur down the front. 

In the top corner of the canvas, to the left, is 
the following—* Do: Anno: 1626”; underneath 
that, “‘ Aet. 67,” and then underneath that again 
the following prayer : — 

* Omnipotent Father, I humbly render thanks for thy 
manifold blessings here on earth to mee, my children's 
children’s children and Familie. Beeseeching that by 
thy grace and mercy wee may bee to glorify thy holy 
name in heauen for thy sonne Jesus Christ’s sake, 

Having described the portrait to the best of m 
ability, I may just say that parties to ry 
have shown it think it to be the portrait of the 

reat “ Lord Bacon, Lord High Chancellor of 
cngland”; but that I leave to your correspond- 
ents to dispute or confirm. 
Joun 

Holbeck, Leeds, 

P.S. The picture, although dilapidated, is easily 
capable of renovation. 


ProvinciaL Use or PossessivE Pronovys.— 
Lately, whilst in Norwich with the British Asso- 
ciation, I had frequent occasion to observe that 
the Norwichers, both high and low, use the pos- 
sessive pronouns in a—to me at least—somewhat 
peculiar, though perfectly intelligible, and, I may 
say, logical (or analogical) manner. They use, 
namely, mine, his, ours, yours, theirs= my house, 
his house, &c. ; or, sometimes, when people gene- 
rally would use the corresponding personal pro- 
noun. Thus they say “He is coming to ows 
(= to our house, to us), “She went past mine,”* 
“Were they at yours?” I heard the possessive 
pronouns especially so used after prepositions of 
| motion (to, past, &c.), and I am not sure whether 

I heard them so used with prepositions of rest (as 
at); still I have but little ja t that they are so 
used with at, though very likely not with m, on, 
upon. There must be some limits to the practice— 
much such limits, perhaps, as to the use of ches 
in French. Probably you number more than one 
Norfolk man amongst your readers, and they will 
be able to correct me if I am wrong, and to give 
additional information. The practice, moreover, 
is very likely not confined to Norwich and Nor- 
folk. 

Christian names and surnames are commonly 


* I myself heard only mine and ours 80 used, bat 
doubt the practice also extends to his, hers, yours, 
theirs. 
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used in the genitive with the ellipsis of house, as 
when I say ‘Iam going to Robert's,” “ He is at 
Thompson's” ; so that the Norwich use of the pos- 
sessive pronouns would seem to be merely an 
extension of this practice, and probably has much 
the same limits. 

The proper names in s where the s js wm 4 
implies the ellipsis of son, as Williams, Richards, 
&c. = William’s son, Richard’s son, are also some- 
what analogous. 

Cf. also mine, yours = my letter, your letter, as 
in “In reply to mine” “I have received yours of 
the 18th,” &c. And, again, ours = our regiment, 
as in “ Tom Burke of ours.” F. CHancr. 


Riminvsa, AcuArya or PerumBer.—Accord- 
ing to a copper grant of land, given (p. 114) in 
Taylor's Analysis of the McKenzie Manuscripts, 
the Maha Raja Sada Siva made the grant in ques- 
tion to Ramanuja, Acharya at Perumber, in Saka 
Salivahana, 1478, corresponding with .p. 1556. 

Ramanuja, Acharya, the great Vaishiava refor- 
mer, was born at Perumber: upon what grounds 
then, can he be referred back to the twelfth cen- 
tury, as has been done, p. 36, Wilson’s Religious 
Sects of the Hindus? R. R. W. Ettis. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


Ricard SEaBoRNE, SERJEANT-AT-LAW. — In- 
formation is requested concerning this gentleman, 
whose family was seated for several generations 
at Sutton, co. Hereford. He seems to have been 
suspected in Queen Elizabeth’s reign of harbour- 
ing popish priests. J. Rosryson. 


_ Leapen Statves.—I have some leaden statues 
in my garden, old things clogged and spoiled with 


. twenty coats or more of paint. I can get this off 


potash from the bleach-works, but the ques- 
tion is, will it injure the lead to do so? Per- 
haps some chemically-informed correspondent will 
kindly tell me. ¥..P. 

Tvuss Famrty.—I see by Edmondson’s Heraldry 
that the arms of Tubb family (of Trengoff, Corn- 
wall, granted 1571) are a chev. sa. between three 
gurnards hauriant gu. On reference to Webster's 
English Dictionary I find “tubfish ” described as a 
gurnard, so I presume that the gurnard in the arms 
above described is a kind of pun on the name of 
Tubb. Will any of your numerous readers kindly 
inform me, through your columns, whether the 
word twbb is still used in the locality of Cornwall 


as — to that fish ? A. 
8, Gordon Place, W.C. 


“Wiearo.”—In the Domesday Survey of Dor- 
set, tit. i., under the head of “ Rex tenet Mel- 
come,” there is an interpolation over the word 

0, which looks like uwéi.* Can any of your 
rs interpret it for C. W. Brvenam ? 


(* Query, uwit—En. | 


Queries with Answers. 


Craven: Brasses.— What is the 
derivation of the name “Craven,” as applied to 
a district in Yorkshire? Has it any reference to 
the geological character of the country ? 

What are the dates of the fine Clifford brasses 
in Skipton church, which have been recently so 
well restored at the cost of the Duke of Devon- 
shire? I believe they are described in Whitaker's 
Craven, but I have no access to that book at 
present. Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 

[1. “ With respect to the etymology of the word 
Craven,” says Dr. Whitaker, “I cannot acquiesce in 
Camden’s conjecture that it is simply derived from the 
British Cragen or Rocks; but Craigvaen, or the Stony 


_ Crag, would be gradually softened by pronunciation into 


Crayvain, and next into Craven. A rocky village in 
Longstrothdale still retains the name of Cray. On this 
supposition, Staincliffe, the name of the wapentake, will 
appear to be a Saxon translation of the word.” — History 
of Craven, edit. 1812, 4to, p. 8. 

2. Whitaker states, that all the brasses of the Clifford 
family in Skipton church were stolen in the Civil Wars. 
The vault beneath the altar contained the bodies of 
Henry, the first Earl of Cumberland (ob. Ap. 22, 1542) ; 
Margaret Percy, his second wife; Eleanor Brandon, 
buried Nov. 27, 1547 ; Henry, the second Earl, ob, Jan. 8, 
1569; Francis, Lord Clifford, a boy ; George, third Earl, 
ob. Oct. 30, 1605; and Henry, fifth Earl, ob. 1643. We 
have not met with any account of these brasses as re- 
stored by the Duke of Devonshire. On June 7, 1850, 
Mr. Robert Sedgwick of Skipton exhibited at the meet- 
ing of the Archeological Institute four engraved brass 
plates, portions of memorials of the Clifford family, dis- 
covered about twenty-five years since, in pulling down 
the walls of an old house at Thorlby, near Skipton, York- 
shire. They are now in the possession of Mr. Tufton at 
Skipton Castle. Mr. Sedgwick stated that at the foot of 
the tomb of Henry, Earl of Cumberland, in Skipton 
church, bearing the inscription given by Dr, Whitaker 
(History of Craven, p. 315, ed. 1806), a slab was 
placed by the Lady Anne Pembroke, to the memory of 
Henry, second Earl of Cumberland, very similar to that 
at the foot of the tomb of her father George, third Earl of 
Cumberland. This slab fell down in 1844, and another 
stone was disclosed to view, to which certain brass plates 
had been originally affixed ; the indents or matrices being 
still apparent, but the plates had been removed. Por- 
tions of the plates were amongst the fragments found at 
Thorlby ; they consist of a representation of the Trinity, 
which had been inserted at the top of the slab, and part 
of the first figure, in the group of sons, which was placed 
beneath, It is a figure in armour, kneeling; on his 
tabard are the arms of Clifford: Chequy, or and az., 4 
fess gu. charged with an annulet. Under the figure of 
the Trinity there had been two scrolls, each over a group; 
that on one side appeared by the indents to have con- 
sisted of three male figures, whilst the other portrayed 
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four females. It is, however, difficult to ascertain the 
number with precision. 

Beneath these groups of kneeling figures there had been 
affixed a plate, doubtless bearing an inscription, and at 
each corner of the slab a circular ornament had been 
affixed ; these may have been heraldic, but more pro- 
bably were the Evangelistic symbols. It has been con- 
jectured that this concealed slab, the existence of which 
appears to have been unknown to Dugdale and Dr. Whit- 
aker,* may have been the original memorial of Henry, 
second Earl, who died in 1569, and of his second wife 
Anne, daughter of Lord Dacres, bearing their portraitures, 
with those of their two sons, George and Francis, suc- 
cessively Earls of Cumberland; and three daughters, 
Frances, wife of Lord Wharton, and two who died in 
childhood. The other two plates found at Thorlby are 


armorial escutcheons. Over each is placed an earl’s | 


coronet ; one of them exhibits the coat of Clifford, with 
seven quarterings; the other that of Russell, with the 
like number, being the bearings of Margaret, daughter 
of the second Earl of Bedford, and wife of George, third 
Earl of Cumberland. Vide The Archeological Journal of 
the Institute, 1850, vii. 304; and Haines’s Manual of 
Monumental Brasses, 1861, Part II. p. 235.] 


Tae Poxiticat Economy Civs.—Can you direct 
me to an account of “The Political Economy 
Club,” established by Mr. Tooke (author of the 
History of Prices) in 1831? They published, 
edited by the late Mr. J. R. Mac Culloch, A 
Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Com- 
merce, §c., of scarce and valuable tracts on money, 
in 1856. A. B. C. 

[The Political Economy Club, founded in 1821, met at 
the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s Street. We 
have not met with any of its transactions since the death 
of Mr. Thomas Tooke on Feb. 26, 1858. ] 


Replies. 
HOGARTH FAMILY. 


Of the origin of this surname there are many 
and conflicting accounts.t It belongs exclusively 
to the Borders, and is very uncommon elsewhere. 
I have found it occurring in the following forms 
in parish registers, tombstones, &c., in that dis- 
trict, viz. Hogert, Hogart, Hogard, Hoggerd, 
Hoggart, Hoggarth, and Hogarth. It occurs 
nearly as early on the Scotch as on the English 
side of the Border, so it is difficult to say where 
it first originated. 

The following are some of the derivations which 
have been suggested, some of them in these pages. 
Lower, in his Patronymica Britannica, assigns a 
foreign origin to the name. Arthurs, an Ameri- 

* See Dugdale’s Baron., i. 345; Whitaker’s Craven, 
p. 314, ed. 1805. 

(tiVide “N. & Q,” S. ii, 149, 249, 198; ix. 445; 
x. 258, 319; 374 S, v, 418, 507; x. 444; xi. 231.) 


can writer on family names, derives it from the 
Dutch, but his authority does not much 
weight. Bailey's Dictionary has two derivations, 
neither of them good. 

It has been suggested that it is merely the 
common Norwegian name Augaard, slightly me- 
tamorphosed ; or, again, that it is derived from 
the Swedish Hostgard, Norman-French Haugard, 
a stackyard; or thirdly, that it is pure Norman, 
and that our Hogarts are of the same stock as 
the Hocarts or Hocquards, Seigneurs of Vaux in 
Cham e and La Motte in Bretagne, of whom 
there is a pedigree in D'Hozier; or at least iden- 
tical with the modern French Hogards who still 
flourish. . Etymologists, on the other hand, assert 
| that it is derived from the German, and that the 
termination ard or arth is either hart, fortis, 
| valde, or ard, hardt, a patronymic : the name mean- 
ing, in the first case, “ very thoughtful, careful, 
or prudent”; in the latter, “son of Hoog or 
Hugh”! 

Leaving the Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, Nor- 
man, French, and German, and coming nearer 
home, we find that the historians of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland (Nicholson and Burn, His- 
tory and Antiquities of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land) maintain that it is only an improved version 
of Hog-herd. They state that the family from 
which the painter sprung wrote themselves Hog- 
gerd, which is manifestly Hog-herd ; and that the 
painter's father, after settling in London, invented 
the form now in common use as a more graceful 
and easily pronounced one. But that form was in 
use a hundred years before he was born. In 
the Calendar of Proceedings in Ci in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth (vol. ii. pp. 9, 35), 4 
George Hogarth (sic) appears as a party in & case. 

A somewhat more probable origin has been 
assigned to it, viz. that it is merely a variation of 
the Norfolk surname Ogard. Sir Andrew Ogard, 
of Buckenham Castle, was a famous general temp. 
Henry VI., whose descendants have never been 
properly traced. As some corroboration of this 
view, it may be stated that the arms of Ogard— 
“ Azure, a mullet of six points argent ”—are very 
similar to those assigned to the surname of Ho- 
garth in Burke's Armory, viz. “ Azure, « star of 
six points, or; on a chief of the last, three spears 
heads of the first.” But, until the authority for 
these latter arms is discovered, it would be idle to 
speculate too much on this. 

After all, there is little doubt that the common 
form of the name, as now used, correctly describes 
its etymology, which may be found in two north- 
country words—hog, a year-old sheep, and . 
/a yard or enclosure. Worsaae ( Danes and 


| Northmen, p. 67) states, that “a common termi- 
nation of names and places in North England is 
garth, from the Scandinavian garér, a large farm. 
It occurs very frequently in buildings conn 
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with farm-ho as cow-garths, goose-garths, 
hemp-garths, stack-garths, Even kirk-garth 
js occasionally used for the churchyard on the 
Western Borders. Taking the locale of the sur- 
name in connection with these facts, there is 
searcely any doubt that the founder of the family 
was a sturdy yeoman—whether Ancient Briton, 
Dane, Northman, or Anglo-Saxon, can hardly now 
be decided—who dwelt at the hog-garth of some 
Cumberland or Westmoreland clearing. 

Yet there were Hogerts on the Scotch side of 
the Border very early. In 1494 a complaint was 
made to the Lords of Council by “ William 
Hogert, duelland in Stitchell (in Roxburghshire), 
faider to umquhile Thomas Hogert,” against 
Nicholas Piersone and others, “for the cruel 
slauchter of the said Thomas,” and against Sir 
Robert Ker for harbouring the murderers in his 
house of Cessford. (Acta Dominorum Concilii, 

. 824.) g About a hundred years later some 
Fiogarda flourished in the old parish of Fishwick, 
which now forms part of the parish of Hutton, in 
Berwickshire. In Fishwick churchyard is an old 
flat tombstone bearing this inscription : — 

Pk was buried Jonn Hocarn, who dyed anno 


And near it another, with these words: — 


“ Here lyes the corps of ExizanetnH Hocarp, who 
departed this life May 10%, anno 1721, her age 28 years.” 

At this latter date there were several of the 
name in the parish, who make anything but a 
creditable appearance in the records of the Ses- 
sion. Thus, in 1701, John Hogard,, though one 
of the elders, is brought up for quirrelling and 
fighting with one John Nesbit, and for assaulting 
him with a drawn sword; and in the following 
ear, George Hogard is summoned for drawing 
is net in the Tweed at unlawful times. 

There are three families of the name of which 
a like a distinct history can be made out: 
one in Westmoreland, one in Cumberland, and one 
in Berwickshire. Though in all probability derived 
from @ common ancestor, they appear to be dis- 
tinct. The first—that of which he who made the 
name for ever famous was a scion—may be dis- 
missed with a reference to Mr. Sala’s entertaining 
work, William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and 

; and to an excellent little work — 
“Remnants of Rhyme. By Thomas Hoggart, of Trout- 
beck, Uncle to the Great Painter. Selected from an old 
Collection of his Writings preserved by his Descend- 
— Kendal : George Lee, 1853.” 12mo, pp. 77,— 
Which contains a sketch of the Bampton an 
Troutbeck Hoggarts. 4 

The second family, represented by Mr. William 
Hogarth of Clifton, is one of long standing in the 
barony of Greystoke. Their estate has descended 
in direct succession from before the year 1397; 


and Mr. Hogarth, having devoted his leisure to 


genealogical studies, has been enabled—from his 
title deeds, from admittances in the court rolls of 
the barony and settlement, and from the parish 
registers, which fortunately are in the finest state 
of preservation from the first of Elizabeth—to trace 
fully and completely the main line of the family, 
and most of its collateral branches. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hogarth’s valuable 
MS. collections, which are very extensive, may 
some day see the light, or, at least, that copies of 
them may be secured for our national library for 
the benefit of all Hogarth collectors. 

The third family, the first mention of which 
oceurs in the parish of Gordon, Berwickshire, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
is now large and flourishing. There is a large 
group of tombstones of the family in Gordon 
churchyard, and the registers of the parish and 
records of the commissariat of Lauder supply a 
good deal of information about the earlier branches 
of it. Without going too much into particulara, 
the following outline of their descent may be 
worth preserving : — 

I. John Hogart, tenant in Greenknowe, born 
circa 1648; died June 6, 1728, aged eighty, and 
is buried at Gordon. By his wife Margaret Gib- 
son (died 1739, aged eighty-one; buried at Gor- 
don,) he left four sons: —1. John, at Rumbleton 
Law, born circa 1683; died 1753. 2. George, at 
Byrewalls, born 1691; died 1733: who left a son 
John, also at Byrewalls, born 1723; died 1765. 
3. William, born 1694, 4. James, born 1695. 
Daughters. 

II. John, the eldest, left three sons :—1. George, 
at Lennelhill, born circa 1710; died 1791. 2. 
John, born 1711 (no information). 3. James, at 
Newtown, born circa 1717; died 1792, buried at 
Gordon, who married, first, Elizabeth Hogarth 
(born 1725, died 1765), probably a relative, and 
by her had fourteen children; second, Sarah 
Ogilvie, born 1722; died 1806. John had also a 
daughter Elizabeth, born 1710. 

III. George, at Lennelhill, by his wife Chris- 
tian Paterson (born 1709; died 1782, buried at 
Gordon—these Patersons had a place called Ferny- 
side, near Berwick) had five sons, who all mar- 
ried, and left issue and two daughters. The sons 
were: —1. John, at Hilton. 2. James, at Ber- 
wick. 3. George, at Eccles Tofts. 4. Robert, at 
Carfrae, born 1741; died 1819. 5. David, at Len- 
nelhill, who afterwards acquired the estate of 
Hilton. 

IV. John, the eldest, married a Miss Ker living 
near Whitekirk, and left two sons: (1) George, 
who settled in America; and (2) Thomas, a 
colonel in the army. 

James, the second son, married Miss Thomson, 
and left four sons, viz.: (1) George, a merchant 
in Aberdeen, who married a daughter of Forbes 
of Echt, and left George, late colonel of the 26th 
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Regiment; (2) Joseph, in Aberdeen; (3) John, 
in the hats , ak in London (the three 
latter all died without issue) ; and three daughters. 

George, the third son, married his cousin. . . . 
Hogarth, daughter of James at Newtown above, 
and left: (1) George, at Haymount, married Miss 
Jane Archibald, and left issue; (2) John, mar- 
ried .... Waldie, and left issue; (3) David 
(Rev.), minister of the ish of Mackerston, 
married .... Nicol, aa left daughters; (4) 
Robert, of Marlfield, married, and has issue. 

Robert, the fourth son, married Mary Scott, 
and left: @) Robert, at Scremerston, who mar- 
ried . . . Purvis, and left issue ; (2) George, the 
distinguished musical writer and critic, who mar- 
ried, and has issue; and three daughters. 

David, the fifth son, purchased the estate of 
Hilton ; married Beatrix Pringle (born 1765), and 
leaves (with two sons who died young, and an 
only daughter Jane, who married and has issue) : 

1) John, married; (2) David (Rev.), Rector of 
ortland, married, and has issue; (3) Andrew, 
married ; (4) George, married, and has issue. 
F. M.S. 


HALL. 
S. ii. 108.) 


Dr. Rogers is surely under some illusion in 
saying that anciently in Scotland this term was 
applied to the kitchen of farmers, and of small 
traders having two or three apartments ; and that 
datterly (in modern times) only, it had been ap- 
plied by the Scottish peasantry to the mansion of 
the district landowner. On what foundation this 
opinion is rested we cannot divine. The correct 
view is apparently the reverse. Anciently, it was 
given to the seats of the barons or gentry—those 
more especially having local or baronial jurisdic- 
tion; and the term was applicable more prope?ly 
to the apartment—the covering—generally large, 
in which courts were assembled composed of ser- 
vants, dependants, tenants, vassals, and othersowing 
suit and service there as assizers and otherwise. 
Halls were also used for dining in, the laird and 
his dependants, with his guests, eating generall 
together in the olden time. (Selden’s Table Talk, 
voce “Hall”.) They probably came into use as 
rag as the time when the convening of assemblies 
in the open air, upon the artificial n mounts, 
called courthills, lawhills, or motehills, and within 
the monolithic circles or temples, for judicial and 
other purposes, was abandoned. 

In the parish of Alva, Banffshire, on a farm 
called Auchenbadie, is an apparently artificial 
mound of earth nearly fifty feet high, which is 
called The Ha’ Hill. (Robertson, Antig. of Aber- 
deen and Banff, vol. ii. 310.) In the parish of 
Paisley, or of winnoch, Renfrewshire, too, is 


| a farm called The Ha’ Hill, or Hallhill, 

wh 
was the manor-place of Auchencruik, Pre 
Auchengreoch, a subsidiary barony, and also jn 

| ancient times, as we may conjecture, one of these 
artificial hillocks. At Dalry, Ayrshire, is another 
| Ha’ Hill, ying between the waters of Garnock and 
_ the Rye, and in the barony of Pitcon, anciently (or 
| in the reign of Robert I.) Potteconill, (Reg. 
Sig. p.11.) Ha’ Hill, then, would seem to have 
= with a secondary meaning, sometimes to 
_ those artificial mounds more generally and indif. 
ferently called court, law, mote or moot-hills; 
the term hall being so applied in comparatively 
recent times, and after the erection and use of 
halls proper, for the reason that these mounts had 
| been court-Adlls in the understanding of those mak- 
ing the application, and because a hall was the 
name given to places in which courts or assem- 
blages were convened. 
he following names of ancient places are other 
examples of the application of hal out of a very 
at number besides that might be referred to: 
lackhall (or, as Latinised in charter-writs, Nigram 
Aulam), near Paisley on the Kert, was a seat of 
| Walter Fitz-Alan, first High Steward of Scotland, 
_ as early as the middle of the twelfth century. At 
| first, it was probably a hunting residence in con- 
| nection with this Stewart’s Forest of Paisley and 
| Fereneise, of great extent, while his principal re- 
sidence for the great barony of Renfrew, the whole 
of which he held, was the Castle of Renfrew on 
the Clyde, at the distance of three miles or 80, 
with its Peil House on the Island of the Clyde 
hard by, called “The King’s Inch.” Hunthall (if not 
the meeting-place of those composing the hunt, pro- 
_ bably a contracted form of Hunter’ s-Hall,) was the 
residence of the Dunlops of Dunlop, or “ of that 
ilk,” or “de eodem (loco)”. The name of the 
place was changed to Dunlop some centuries ago, 
in the parish of which it lies, Dunlop proper bes 
near the site of the ancient chapel or kirk—a fine 
— conical mount there, being the seat of the 
e Ros family, who were sheriffs of Ayr during the 
thirteenth century or earlier, on the top of which 
are yet evident traces of castrametation. Huntball 
was applied to the locality where Dunlop House 
now is, from, as Pont the topographer —— its 
_ being the residence of the hunter to the De Rosses, 
, who, besides the territory of Dunlop, held the 
adjoining one of Stewartoun, and several others 
_in the same district. Then, there is Cowd 
Neilston, the seat of the ancient family of Spreull, 
from one of whom it was acquired iD the 
"seventeenth century by the Earl of Dundonald; 
Corbiehall, Lanark; Mortonhall, Edinburgh; 
Closeburnhall, Dumfries ; Braidstanehall, Beith; 
| The Hall of Caldwell, Neilston, the seat of the 
Caldwells of that ilk; The Hall of Beltrees, Loch- 
winnoch, the seat first of a family called Stewart, 
reckoned a cadet of the High Stewarts (Duncat 
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Stewart, Gen. Hist.), and next of the Sempills ; 
Boghall, near Biggar, the seat of the lords Flem- 
ing, afterwards Earls of Wigton, &c. &c. All of 
these were residences either of the magnates, or 
lesser barons of Scotland. 

Richardson, in his very valuable etymological 
dictionary, explains the term hall to be a covered 
building where persons meet or assemble for the 
administration of justice ; or one wherein persons 
wait (under cover) till admitted into the interior 
building. Tooke, whom Richardson cites ap- 
provingly, derives it from the p. part. of the 
Anglo-Saxon verb helan, tegere, to cover; a view 
supposed to be correct. Burns, the Ayrshire poet, 
in “The Twa Dogs” refers to these halls of the 
gentry thus : — 

“ And tho’ the gentry first are stechin, 
Yet e’en the ha’ folk fill their pechan 
Wi sauce, ragouts, and siclike trashtrie, 
That’s little short o’ downright wastrie.” 

It is believed that on investigation it will be 
found that any place bearing the name hall, an- 
ciently, was in almost every instance the site of 
one of the larger manor places ; and that the term 
was never applied to the kitchen of the lower 
orders except’ by mistake. EsPEDARE. 


WILLIAM TANS’UR. 
S. i, 536, 569.) 

This enthusiastic musician was born in 1699 or 
1700 at Dunchurch in Warwickshire, where the 
name of Tanser was at that period not uncommon 
and is not yet extinct. His baptism, however, is 
not entered in the parish register. His wife, 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth Butler, was a 
native of Ewell in Surrey, where they were 
“ married w™ Banns May y* 20,” 1730. She 
died at Ware, January 9,: 1767, aged fifty-eight 
years. 

Tans’ur for a long period led “ an itinerant life.” 


“ Musick,” he writes in 1756, “ has been my darling and | 
daily exercise from my Youth, even to this Day, .... 
having made it my constant Practice above forty years, | 
from the Place of my Birth, through diversCounties in this | 

which m 

tional Way fare” y days have been as a con 

He dates his published works in 1737 from | 
Barnes in Surrey; in 1754 and 1776 from Cam- | 
bridge; in 1756 and 1759 from Stamford; in| 
1761 from Boston; and is eaid to have been | 
living at Leicester in 1770. There are traces of | 
him also at Ware; at Witham in Lincolnshire ; 
and at Market Harborough, where he buried his | 
son David, January 8, 1743, aged nine years. The | 
last forty years of his life he was chiefly an in- 
habitant of St. Neot’s as a stationer, bookseller, 
bookbinder, and teacher of music. I have talked 
with a person who knew him well. In 1747 the 
churchwardens of a neighbouring parish “ paid 


William Tansur, singing-master of St. Neot’s, for 
a parish register.” In The Beauties of 
is a piece of about thirty stanzas called “The 
Bookseller’s Shop,” headed : 
“ Le Tans’ur reccommends 
These Books to all his social Friends,” 


After naming books on many subjects and of a 
better class than one would have expected to find 
in a small country town, he proceeds : — 

“ ALSO ARE SOLD, 

Shop-Books and Paper; Ink of every Sort, 

Prints and Sea-Charts, to guide from Port to Port, 

Most curious Toys, Corn-Tables, and of Tide, 

With Musick Books, and Instruments beside, 

Turlington’s Balsam ; Scotch and Female pills, 

Norton’s rare Drops, Elixirs for all Ills: 

Fine Telescopes, &c. 

These books, and thousands more, of late invention, 

And Manuscripts, more than I here can mention, 

Are selling cheap (Books also neatly bound), 

The like elsewhere is scarcely to be found : 

Obedient to your orders, Sirs, I stand, 

And am your humble servant at command. 
w.L. 

Having proceeded from Tanser to Tansur and 
Tans'ur, which, by the way, he rhymes with 
answer, he adopted, later in life, the name and 
style of William Le Tans’ur, Senior, Musico The- 
orico; which means, he explains — 

“A Person who studies the Science of Musick in general, 
and private; writes Treatises and Comments thereon; and 
endeavours to explain all critical and obscure P: 
therein, both Ancient and Modern, as well as to give In- 
structions by Practice, &c.”—New Musical Dict., p. 166. 
He also called himself “ Psalmodist”; “ Philo 
Music and Theology ”; and “ Professor, Corrector 
and Teacher of Musick above fifty years.” 

He had a son who had been a chorister of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; joined his father as 
a teacher of music; and is said to have been 
living in 1811. Christiana, a maiden daughter, 
wrote verses in the British Magazine for — 
1760, about a prolific pea in her ang which 
produced a second crop in December, 1758; so 
that (Christmas Day) — 

“. . . on my Birth-Day, 
God sent me green peas for my dinner.” 

Le Tans’ur died at St. Neot’s, October 7, and a 
stone in the east end of the churchyard points out 
where he was buried, October 9, 1783, aged eighty- 
three. He published several works, and states 
that he sold many thousand copies of each. Some 
of them I have not seen, and the following list is 
probably imperfect : — 

Sound anatomised, 1724. (Burney, Hist. Music, iv. 687.) 

Melody of the Heart, 1730. 

A Compleat Melody, or the Harmony of Sion, in three 
volumes [books ?]: the first containing an Introduction 
to Vocal and Instrumental Music; the second comprising 
the Psalms, with new Melodies; and the third being 
= of Part Songs. Obl. 8vo. London Bridge. 
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The New Royal Melody Compleat; or, the New Har- 
mony of Sion. Inthree books, containing, 1. An Intro- 
duction to Church Musick in general. 2. A compleat 
body of Church Musick adapted to the most select por- 
tions of the Psalms; with many fuging Choruses and 
Gloria Patris, 3. A select number of Services, Chants, 
Hymns, Anthems, and Canons. 2nd ed. 8vo. (1754 ?). 

The New Royal Melody Compleat, &c. ; with Portrait. 
Dated from the University of Cambridge, 1754. 3rd ed. 
8vo. 1764. 

Heaven and Earth; or, the Beauty of Holiness. 1. The 
Book of Proverbs set to Musick. 2. Solomon’s Song in 
verse set to Musick. With a portrait of the Author sit- 
ting in his study. Dated from Barnes in Surrey, Dec. 1737. 
8vo. Lond.— 1738. (Lowndes, ed. 1834, col. 1705 ; Bohn’s 
ed, p. 2438 b) ; 1740 (Mus. Gram. and Dict. Pref. p. iv.) 

Sacred Mirth; or, the Pious Soul's Daily Delight ; 
being a choice and Valuable Collection of Psalms, Hymns, 
Anthems, Canons, &c., for voices or instruments, With 
a — of the Author sitting in his study. 8vo, Lond. 
1739, 


Poetical Meditations on the Four last Things; with 
variety of ay on other divine subjects, 8vo. Lond. 
1740. (In the Bodleian.) 

The New Musical Grammar and Dictionary ; or, the 
Harmonical Spectator, &c., with Philosophical Demon- 
strations on the Nature of Sound. 12me. Lond. 1746. 

A New Musical Grammar and Dictionary ; or, a Gene- 
ral Introduction to the whole Art of Music: in four books. 
1. The Rudiments of Tones, &c. 2. Directions for tuning 
and playing on Musical instruments, &c. And a feel- 
ing Seale of Musick for the blind. 3. The Theory of 
Sound, &c, 4. The Musician's Historical and Technical 
Dictionary. Preface ends with “the sincere wishes of 
your most Laborious, Harmonious, and Humble Servant 

yillm Tans’vr, Senior. From the ancient University of 
Stamford in Lincolnshire, May 29, a.p. 1756.” The Third 
edition, with large additions, 8vo, Lond. 1756. 

Universal Harmony, consisting of a great variety of 
the best and most favourite English and Scots Songs, &c. 
with the Musick and Designs engraved. 4to, 1746. 

The Kxcellency of Divine Musick. 

The Psalm-Singer’s Jewel ; or, useful Companion to the 
Singing-Psalms. Being a new Exposition on all the 
One hundred and fifty, with poetical Precepts to every 
Psalm, &c, With Expositional Notes ; also an alphabetical 
description of persons, &c. mentioned in the Old or New 
Testament, and of Christ poetically, &c. With a portrait 
of the author (etatis sue 60, Christi 1760), within a 
canon, four in one, in the form of an oval. The preface 
is dated from “the Ancient University of Stamford, May 
y* 29, 1759” ; the Psalms and Hymns from Boston, 1761. 
At p. 152 is an Abstract of the Life of Holy David, in 
prose. 8vo. Lond. 1760. (In the British Museum.) 

The Elements of Musick, containing, 1. An Introduc- 
tion to the Rudiments of Musick, &c, 2. Of Time, in all 
its various moods. 3, Structure of Instruments, 4. 
Theory of Sound philosophically considered. 5. Musical 
Dictionary. With portrait of the author as in the Psalm- 
Singer's Jewel, the date altered to etatis sua 70, Christi 
1770. 8vo. Lond. 1772. 

Melodia Sacra, or the Psalmist’s Musical Companion ; 
a collection of Psalm tunes. With a frontispiece. Obl. 
Svo. 1771-2. 

The Life of Holy David. A Poem. 8vo, 1772. 

The Christian Warrior. Price 6d. 

“ William Le Tans'ur teaches Musick's Art, 
In whose Composures all may bear a Part : 
The Book of /’salms he carefully explains; 
And David's Life: and Poets lofty Strains ;— 
His Christian's Warrior, on the Trrstrr, 
igns the Deists Infidelity.” 


The Beauties of Poetry; or, a ble Repository of 
English Verse, on an entire new plan. In three Books, 
1, A New Poetical Grammar. 2. A New Poetical Dic- 
tionary. 3, A portable Repository of English Verse. 

“ GRAMMAR di ‘d 
Classes RHYMES, 
And POEMS made 
To suit the Times, &c.” 
12mo, Cambridge, 1776. (Watt's Bibl. Brit.) 
Rrx, M.D, 
St. Neot’s. 


ST. HEREFRID, 
(4™ S., ii. 56, 113, 138, 164, 232.) 

The original query was: “‘ Who was St. Here- 
frid?” I replied, that he was the priest who 
attended St. Cuthbert in his last moments, being 
the Abbot of Lindisfarne, and that he was com- 
memorated formeyly in the north of England, on 
June 2, as noted in the British Martyrology 
Bishop Challoner. St. Bede also chronicles his 
death in his Epitome Historie Anglorum, thus: 
“Anno septingentesimo quadragesimo septimo 
Herefridus vir Dei obiit.” 

Upon this, Mr. Tew threw out a suspicion that 
I had confounded Herefrid with Herebert, the 
venerable priest to whom St. Cuthbert foretold 
that he should die on the same day with himself, 
which was literally fulfilled. But I had made no 
such mistake; nor was it probable, or I might 
say possible, for me to confound these two holy 
men, as I was familiar with the long and very 
interesting narrative of St. Cuthbert’s last days, 
related by St. Bede, as he received it from St. 
Herefrid himself. But I did unfortunately fall 
into a mistake of another kind, which may well 
have puzzled Mr. Tew. I referred for this nar- 
rative to St. Bede’s Church History, whereas it 
occurs in his Life of St. Cuthbert. For this I am 
bound to apologise, and most willingly do so. I 
had not St. Bede's History at hand when I wrote; 
though it now lies before me. But I bad con- 
sulted several writers, and chiefly Cressy; and 
finding that they all gave as their authorities 
both works of St. Bede, and quoted from both, I 
too hastily supposed that the narrative of the 
“man of God” Herefrid occurred in St. Bede's 
History, whereas it comes in his Life of St. Cuth- 
bert. Of this latter, I cannot refer to the original ; 
but Cressy translates it at full length in his 
Church History of Britain, and I find the reference 
is to chapter xxxvi. : 

Cressy, referring to the Life (ch. xxxvi.), men- 
tions that St. Cuthbert retired to his solitude in 
the small island of Farne, when the feast of our 
Lord’s nativity was ended, in ores Two 
months after he fell sick, received the last sacra- 
ments from the holy abbot Herefrid, and died on 
March 20, 687. It was a year and a half before 
St. Cuthbert’s retirement that he received the 
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last visit of the venerable priest Herebert. For 
St. Bede, as quoted by Cressy (b. xix. ch. vii.), says 
in his Life of St. Cuthbert (ch. xxviii.), “not 
long after the death of King Egfrid, the servant 
of God St. Cuthbert, being thereto requested, 
came to the city Lugubalia (Carlisle), there to 
ordain priests, and also to give his benediction to 
the queen Ermenburga by conferring on her the 
religious habit of holy conversation.” Now King 
Fgfrid was slain in battle on May 20, 685, only 
two months after St. Cuthbert’s consecration. 
(Hist. lib. iv. cap. xxvi.) St. Bede goes on to 
relate in chap. xxix. of the priest Herebert, that 
when he had heard that St. Cuthbert was come to 
the city of Lugubalia, he came to visit him ac- 
cording to his custom, and then having received 
from the saint the assurance that they should 
both die on the same day, he departed from him, 
and they met no more in this world. 

It is evident, then, that the visit of Herebert to 
St. Cuthbert took place in the summer of 685— 
not in 686, as by mistake I stated before—and 
that he met the saint at the city of Lugubalia, the 
old name of Carlisle. Mr. Tew makes Bede say, 
“according to Professor Hussey,” that St. Cuth- 
bert retired after two years to Lugubalia, where 
Herebert visited him, which, he says, “ must have 
been in 687, the very same year of his death.” I 
have shown that Bede says no such thing ; but what 
he does say is, that St. Cuthbert retired finally to 
the island of Farne, where he died. (Life of St. 
Cuthbert, ch. xxxvi.) The two years of St. Cuth- 
bert’s episcopacy may very fairly be understood to 
mean about two years, or in the second year. 
Thus I hope all is made clear without any “ glar- 
ing and hopeless anachronism” being chargeable 
either on St. Bede or his very humble ve 


DOLLY PENTREATH. 
(4 S. ii. 133, 187.) 


So far from sharing in Mr. Crrus Repprxe’s 
gratification at the erection of such a monument 
to Dolly Pentreath, I think it is to be regretted 
that the ever-during granite should perpetuate an 
untruth. Dolly does not merit the pre-eminence 
commonly accorded to her as the last who could 
speak the Cornish tongue; neither does she de- 
serve the scandal, repeated in every guide-book, 
that even she could only scold in it. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington discovered her in 
1768, and to the interest his account excited may 
be traced the too special association of her name 
with the dying language. Dolly died in Decem- 
ber 1777, nine years after his visit. (Vide regis- 
ter of Paul parish.) An unaccountable mistake, 
by the bye, is generally made in the statement of 
— Tt. The zealous antiquary, in a letter dated 

81, 1778, gives some further particulars 


which, he says, he had obtained in the previous 
summer. His informant, who had evidently per- 
sonal knowledge of the old woman, describes her 
as hale, hearty, and in her eighty-seventh year. 
She died, as we have seen, five years after: so 
that the poet is wrong by a whole decade when 
he makes Dolly “one hundred ag'd and two.” 
The epitaph was an exercitation in Cornish by a 
Mr. Tomson of Truro. The author of the Guide 
to Penzance is wrong when he implies, if he does 
not exactly state, that the epitaph, and its exist- 
ence on a tombstone in Paul churchyard, were 
invented by a wag to impose on Britton when in 
the west, collecting material for his Beauties of 
England and Wales. 
hat Dolly had an apter use of the old verna- 
cular than her neighbours, and especially (as has 
ever been the case with fishwives) of its objur- 
gatory expletives, is clear: for the crones who 
were present at Barrington’s visit laughed heartily 
at their companion’s jawing; understanding the 
mn though they “could not speak it 
readily.” 
In 1776 Barrington presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries a letter written in Cornish and Eng- 
lish by William Bodener of Mousehole, who evi- 
dently spoke the language as well. Bodener died 
in 1794. In 1777, the date of Dolly’s death, 
attention was drawn by the indefatigable anti- 
uary to another native of Marazion, one John 
ancarrow, aged forty-five, who had learnt the 
language in his youth, and could converse in it. 
In 1790, according to Pryce, it was spoken at 
Mousehole. 
Without multiplying instances further, I may 
conclude with an assertion, in the words of Whit- 
aker, that — 


“ The Cornish was still spoken when the voice of Doll 
was choked in the grave. She was not indeed the soli- 
tary speaker of a language lost to all other tongues, the 
single representative of the purely Cornish nation, the 
mournful outliver of all her kindred and speech. Num- 
bers talked it at the very time.” 


The rapidity and completeness of its oblitera- 
tion is a remarkable fact: for while there is no 
local dialect richer than ours in good old Saxon 
and Norman expressions, only to be supplied in 
our present book-English by clumsy periphrasis, 
we have ——- few Cornu-British words; 
excepting those which, as is usual, indelibly fix 
themselves on immutable natural objects—such 
as the everlasting hills and changeless rivers. 


Tuomas Q. 
Bodmin, Cornwall. 


Has not modern research found out that the 
age of Dolly Pentreath has been greatly exag- 
gerated, as her baptismal register is dated 1714? 


J. B.C.L. 
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I have mentioned the inscription on the tomb 

LACUS AMPSANCTUS. of Scipio as the only reference we have to Tau- 

(4 8, ii. 145.) rasia. It may interest some of your readers to 


see what is the earliest contemporary record that 


to my note on this lake? On our way to it, we 7 0% 550 Roman. Tt is found in Orelii 
at the small village Taurasi, the ancient ( pew: 
Taurasia whichis only known by bing mentioned | 
in the inscription on the tomb of L. Scipio | ponws vimtvret PARISVMA FVIT CONSOL CENSOR 
Barbatus, which records it among the cities of | arms QveI FvIT APVD VOS TAVRASIA CISAVNA 
Samnium, taken by him during the Third | samyio cErit svBIGIT OMNE LOVCANA OPSIDESQyE 
Samnite War. Here, built into the walls of the | ABpovecrr.” = 
village church, an ancient sepulchral inscription In the Latin of a later date this inscription may 
with the name of “Pp. vERGILIVS” is found; and | be thus written : — 
though we have no reason to ry it in any | «Cornelius Lucius’ Scipio Barbatus, Cao patre pro- 
way connected with the poet, still it is curious | gnatus, fortis vir sapiensque, cujus forma virtuti paris- 
to find a family of the same name so near to the | suma fuit, Consul, Censor, 2dilis, qui fuit apud vos, 
lake—about eight or ten miles distant—which the | —— a °} ~~ cepit, subegit omnem 
poet has immortalised by his description. It | Cosiiesque 
seems not unreasonable to suppose that the poet | This Scipio was the great-grandfather of the 
may have rested here with this family in his | conqueror of Hannibal, and the conquest is be- 
wanderings towards the south of Italy, and thus | lieved to have taken place B.c. 297. 
have become acquainted with the lake. It is to | Cravrurp Tarr Ramage, 
be remarked, also, that the inhabitants of this | . ‘ 
district were a tribe from the north of Italy,; Curcpren or Kine 
though not in the immediate neighbourhood of | (gra §, y, 211.)—To this long list of the “ Merry 
the poet's supposed birth-place, still at no great | Monarch’s” natural offspring must be added 
distance, having been transferred to this spot from | Barbara Fitz Roy, daughter of Barbara Villiers, 
the eastern part of Liguria by order of the senate. | the notorious Duchess of Cleveland. OXxonrENsis 
In the time of the poet, Taurasia was the | corrects the name of Villiers, but it was hers, 
nearest inhabited spot to the lake, and where he | peing sole daughter and heiress of William Vil- 
must have stayed, if he we it a visit. It is not | }jers, Lord Viscount Grandison, when, just before 
80 now, as there is a small village, Frigento, about | the Restoration, she married Roger Palmer, Esq., 
four miles distant. He would naturally take the | then a student in the Temple, and heir to  con- 
very direction that we pursued across the feeders | siderable fortune, who, in the thirteenth year of 
of the river Calor, a rough and nearly impassable | King Charles II., for the love of her, was created 
route ; and I do not doubt, from the appearance of | Earl of Castlemaine. She had a daughter, born 
the country, it would be much the same then as it | jn February 1661, while she cohabited with her 
isnow. It would explain the use of “valles,” as | husband; but shortly after she became the 
in proceeding we had to cross innumerable ravines | ayowed mistress of the king, who in 1670 created 
on our way across the ere so that he might | her Baroness of Nonsuch, Countess of Southamp- 
appropriately speak of the “valleys” of Ampsanc- | ton, and Duchess of Cleveland. With an auto- 
tus. Approaching it from the great public road | graph letter of hers, I have the following declara- 
leading to Apulia, you see nothing of these ravines, | tion in her daughter’s handwriting: — 


but come down upon it at once. _ 
: | Mon nom du monde est Barbe Fitz Roy, est en religion 
I do not attac much rm rtance to what I | Benedite fille Du Roy De la Grande Beetages Charles 2“; 
have added, but it is certainly a curious circum- | jay fait profession dans le Couuent des Benedictines 
stance that a family of the same name as the poet | ‘Angloises De Pontoise Lannée 1691 Le 2* Dauril cest 
should have been settled here. I saw many | maison est mittigé.” 
ancient sepulchral inscriptions in’ my wanderings | To this document is added the minute of a letter 
through Italy, but this was the only one with the | of the Ducde Bouillon, dated “& Paris ce 26° es 
t’s name that I came across. do not recol- | 1720” :— 
ect that the name of _Ennius is ever found in| « Ayant esté absent plus longtems que je ne me Lestois 
Roman history, except in the celebrated poet. I proposé, je n’ay pi plus tost Mesdames seconder u0s 
found it, however, on a small tombstone of Aqui- | veux en vous donnant vne Prieure telle qu'il uous con- 
num, the birthplace of Juvenal, and it may be | vient pourentretenir Lunion et La paix dans votre maison. 


Would you allow me to add one short paragraph 


- ire sera 
worth recording in your valuable pages :— de plus 
“T. ENNI. T. F, lustre, La Pieté solide et veritable auec un merite sin- 
AVCTI gulier font le caractere particulier de Madame Fitz Roy 
IN. F. P. XU. Religieuse Angloise du t de Pontoise, fille du feu 


IN, A. P. XII.” Roy Charles Second d’Angleterre, cest elle que j'#y 
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ghoisie, pour faire le bonheur de votre maison, et je serai 
toujours dispose & faire tout ce qui dépendra de moy pour 
seconder ses veux et proteger vne communauté que 
Jestime. Soyez en persuadées, Mesdames, je vous prie, et 
que personne ne vous peut estre plus devoud que je le 
suis. 


On another sheet is written, in the handwriting 
of the end of the seventeenth century, “ Barbara 
Fitz Roy, Fille du feu Roy Charles Second 
D’Angleterre et de Barbara Villiers, Duchesse de 
Clevelande Religieuse Benedectine mitigé, 4 Pon- 
toise, depuis 1691.” P. A. L. 


THE TuIGHs S. ii. 238.) — There 
are two passages in the Old Testament on this 
subject,—Jerem. xxxi. 19, Ezek. xxi. 12. In both 
of them the action signifies shame and grief. Some- 
where in Cicero, if Iam not mistaken (I cannot 
give the reference), the absence of this action is 
noticed as a sign of the want of earnestness on the 

of the speaker or pleader. The word unporumis 
is quoted in Liddelljand Scott out of the An- 
t LYTTELTON. 


“Tue Victm” (4 S. ii. 172.) — Those who 
are fortunate enough to possess a small volume, 
German Ballads, Songs, &c., translated, published 
by James Burns, no date, but more than ten years 
ago, will find this subject treated in a poem by 
S. M. that surpasses for pathos and beauty almost 
anything of the kind ever written. I would tran- 
scribe a portion of it, but it would be almost sa- 
crilege to break it into fragments, and as a whole 
it is too long for the pages of “N.&Q.” The late 
Mrs. Hemans, who, next to S. M., could have 
done justice to the subject, had it on her list of 
subjects for future poems, but her sister mentions 
that she was deterred from writing a poem on it 
partly by failing health, partly by the over- 
whelming sadness of the subject. 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Hawthorn. 


Cuntovs OrtHocraputc Facr S. ii. 180.) 
I am greatly obliged to Cu. H. for correcting my 
error as to sainte, &c. In languages I have been 
entirely self-taught, so of course I have been 
liable to error, and am therefore not ashamed to 
confess it. I never could meet with any work 
which gave a full and clear account of the pro- 
nunciation of the French language, and I was quite 
unaware that the final ¢ muet was sometimes 
pronounced in prose also. I presume the prin- 
ciple extends to nouns, and that we should sa 
crain-te de, faut-te de, &c., and that the same is 
the case with words ending in re. Is there any 
such thing as a good French pronouncing dic- 
tionary? That published by Tauchnitz cannot be 


relied on, it is so shamefully incorrect. 
Tos. KErenTLey. 
Buwuer (4" 8. i. 75, 163, 467; ii. 214.) —In 
the almost obsolete ceremony of beating the 
bounds, a person is selected to be bumped at 


certain places on a certain part; and I have heard 
the above title assigned to him, for very obvious 
reasons. As he was always well paid with money 
or beer, the office of “bummer” was often con- 
tested by several candidates. Mr. Pracor (at i. 
163) mentions that the bittern was called in Wales 
bwmp y-gors. Before this bird was exterminated 
from East Anglia by the drainage of the fens, I 
have often heard it called “the bummer;” and it 
is not long since that a fen-man, in speaking to me 
of the changes in that part of the country, said, 
“there are no more bummers and no more copper- 
flies ” (of course he meant the butterfly). “ Bum- 
mers,” for bitterns, I always took to be the equi- 
valent to boomers. As regards “the bumming of 
bees’ mentioned by D. (ii. 214), there 
is the following couplet in Clare’s poem “Summer 
Evening ” : — 
“ From the hedge, in drowsy hum, 
Heedless buzzing beetles bum.” 

The word “ bumble-bee” is very common; and 
I have always fancied that from this “ yellow- 
liveried” gentleman, with his obesity and fussi- 
ness, Mr. Dickens took the name of his never-to- 
be-forgotten Bumble. CurTHBert BEDE. 


“Sones or SHepHEerps” S. ii. 203.) — 
Marra H. is informed that Porson never wrote 
such nonsense as the song inquired after. It was 
the production of George Alexander Stevens, the 
author of the “ Lecture on Heads,” and it may be 
found amongst a collection of songs printed at the 
end of an 18mo edition of his works. It is a far- 
rago of nonsense and bad rhymes. During the 
Queen Caroline agitation Theodore Hook wrote 
and published a parody in the John Bull, in which 
every verse ended with “hunting the hare”— 
hare being a shocking bad rhyme to such words 
as “door,” “ before,” “ deplore,” &c. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

[The verses inquired for by Marta H. “On the Pros- 
pect of an Invasion,” will be found in “N. & Q.” 294 §, 
viii. 493.—Eb. } 


Swirr’s Marrrace (4* ii. 132, 212.)—In 
the passage in Literature and its Professors to 
which I referred, Mr. Purnellis censuring Thackeray 
for his notions and expressed opinions concern- 
ing Swift, so that he must already have been 
acquainted with M. Matthieu’s “ well-founded 
authority,” and all he had to say. Another cor- 
respondent, Mr. Bares, on the contrary, has 
kindly furnished me with what I sup are the 
authorities for the current belief in the marriage 
of Swift with Stella. Having read them, I must 
confess the case is “ not proven,” and that my 
faith in the received opinion is beginning to waver. 
So important an event in the life of our great 
satirist as his marriage ought surely not to be left 
undetermined ; and I trust some of the learned 
contributors to “N, & Q.” will give their atten- 
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tion to this subject, so that once for all, and now, 
the question may be determined. J.1. 


Panrisn Rearsters (4 ii. 114, 165, 234.)— 
The case of neglect and careless manner in which 
parish registers are kept as a rule having been 
fully made out, the time seems to have arrived 
when some practical step should be taken for 
transferring the whole of them to London, or 
those for each diocese to the cathedral town of 
such diocese. I therefore suggest that it would 
be advisable to form a committee for drawing up 
a bill to be brought forward in next session of 
Parliament; and further, that the readers of 
“N. & Q.” and others interested bring the matter 
under notice of their friends in Parliament, by 
which means the carrying of the bill would be 
ensured. 

I cannot resist mentioning the following: it oc- 
curred two years ago :—Wishing to search the 
register of a parish in Somerset, and finding the 
clergyman from home, I sought out the clerk, 
who, after telling me that the clergyman kept all 
the registers and took all the fees, ded that there 
were, however, a couple of very old books at the 
bottom of the vestry-chest, which had lain there 
time out of mind; and sure enough I found two 
complete registers extending backwards from 1657 
to an early period, but blurred and nearly rotten 
from damp. The clerk naively remarked, “The 
parson don’t know of these, and I aint a-going to 
tell un.” W. H.C 

Brixton, 8.W. 


I do not think the registers sent to Somerset 
House have as yet supplied the place of our 
parochial registers. First, because in a | town, 
unless (in case of a birth) the father of the child 
takes the trouble to give notice to the registrar, 
no entry is made. Secondly, because it is optional 
whether or not he enter the child by any name; 
and if he does enter a name, it may be entirely 
changed when the child is baptised and entered 
in the parish register. Some time since I had oc- 
casion to enter the birth of a child with the district 
registrar, and upon being asked the name of the 
child, I replied that, as it had not been baptised, 
it had no name, and therefore I did not enter any. 
On returning home this circumstance gave rise to 
a discussion as to what the child should be called, 
and to a name being decided on. The next morn- 
ing I went again to the registrar's office, informed 
him of the name, and requested that it might be 
inserted. This was refused, and I was told that 
when the child was baptised I might have the 
name entered on producing a certificate of baptism 
from the clergyman. As this would have cost 
three shillings and sixpence (one shilling for the 
search, and two-and-sixpence for the certificate) I 
declined to produce it, and went away, having 
learnt so much of the way in which our civil re- 


gistration is managed that I made up mind that 
should I ever have to make a similar entry, | 
should wait till the registrar called upon me for 
the purpose; and in such case I presume that I 
might wait till doomsday, as the Act of Parlig. 
ment does not, I believe, assign that functionary g 
fee. G. W. M. 
AmBeEReRis (4 S. ii. 190.) —I would suggest 
that the ambergris of our old writers was nothing 
more nor less than amber-grease, as it used to be 
written — in other words, the brown osmazome 
grary of roast meat, distinguished from gravy fat, 
think, on examination of old cookery-books, that 
this will be found consistent with the dishes said 
to be so prepared. Thus Milton’s— 
nd savour: beasts of c or fow 
In pastry built, or from the « spit or boiled, 
Gris-amber steamed ” — 
is quite consistent; but he does not say the fish 
was so cooked. Charles II.’s favourite dish of 
“eggs and ambergris” is also intelligible. This, 
too, will serve to explain why the word gravy is 
entirely wanting (till very recently) in our dic- 
tionaries. E. K. 
Drypenrana (4" §S, i. 383.) — 
“ Him of the western dome, whose weighty sense 
Flows in fit words and heavenly eloquence: 
The prophets’ sons, by such example led, 
To learning and te loyalty were bred.” 
Absalom and Achithophel. 
What is the reason that these lines should not 
apply to the Bishop and College of Winchester, 
instead of the Bishop of London and College of 
Westminster as is generally su d ? 
J. B.C.L, 
Hessry (4* S. ii. 178.) —This place is called 
Esdesai and Hesdesai in Domesday, Hessay in 
Kirkby’s Inquest (circa 1285), Hessey in the 
Nomina Villarum (1316). See Surtees Society, 
vol. xlix. Index Locorum 1. K. P. D. E. 


Wuit-Sunpay Decorations 8. i. 551; 
ii. 190.)—The decorations spoken of appear to me 
to be simply the remains of the mediseval festival 
observances, the decorations being simply the best 
at hand. Amongst other particulars, Fosbrooke 
in his Antiquities states it was the custom for “a 
tree to be erected by the church-door, where 8 
banner was placed, and maidens stood gathering 
contributions. An arbour called Robin Hood's 


Bower was also put up in the churchyard.” 
E. Maser. 


Tavern Sten (4 S. ii. 180.) — The couplet, 
“ Rove not from pole to pole, but here turn in, 
Where naught excels the shaving but the gin,” 
was to be seen over the door of a barber and pub- 
lican at Alston. Also over a small barber's shop 
in the High Street, Gateshead, was the follow- 


ing : — 
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“ shave, call in here, 

shedding a tear. 

When you go by, whether it be east or it it be west, 

When you pass Tom, you pass the best ; : 

Call any day, except on Monday, ‘. 

For that is Tom the barber’s Sunday. 

Previous to houses being numbered as at pre- 
sent, it was customary for other traders to desig- 
nate by an appropriate sign the nature of their 
business. In the Beaufoy collection of London 
tokens of the seventeenth century are five issued 
by barbers, the si being “the barber's soap- 
box:” 1. By I. T. in Westminster; his wife’s 
Christian name began with E. This token was 
(by the inscription on it) issued “in the M. P. in 

estmenester.” M. P. means market-place, and 
on its site is built the Westminster Hospital. 
2. By Iohn Bromley, in the Strand, near the 
Bridge, 1666. Strand Bridge was at the western 
eXtremity of Somerset House. 3. By the same 
person, only near York House. (Qy. Did he re- 
move or rent the two shops at one time, as both 
tokens bear the same date?) 4. By Iohn Grice 
in Little Wood Street. 5. In the same street 
(which was formerly designated Cripplegate 
Within) by Francis Plomer, 1666. 

From Wits Recreations, 1663, is the follow- 
ing: — 
“ On a Barber. 

“Tonsorius onely lives by cutting haire, 

And yet he brags that Lings to him sit bare : 
Methinks he should not brag and boast of it, 
Since he must stand to beggars, while they sit.” 

T. Forster. 


Mask or Cromwett (4* S. ii. 202.) —In the 
Gem Room of the British Museum is a mask in 
wax taken from the face of Cromwell after death; 
and in the National Portrait Gallery, George 
Street, Westminster, is a terra-cotta bust of him. 
Comparison with these would, I should think, 
furnish sufficient evidence to C. H. 

P. E. Masey. 

There is (or was a few years ago) in Warwick 
Castle, a plaster cast, said to have been taken of 
the face of Oliver Cromwell, immediately after 
death. Possibly a comparison of his with this one, 
and inquiries as to the history of the latter at the 
castle, might assist C. H. 

Wx. Cuaypier Herp. 

Clifford’s Inn. 

Mepat or THE Dassier MepAts 
(4" S. ii. 80, 163.)—I have amongst others a 
bronze one in a brass frame, a very cleverly drawn 
characteristic head of Martinus Folkes Arm’, and 
on the reverse “Societatis Regalis Londini So- 
dalis, m.pec.xt.” Who was this Martin Folkes, 
and what society is that?* The medal is not one 

(* Martin Folkes, born in 1690, died 1754, was presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, and also the Society of Anti- 


quaries. He is noticed in most biographical diction- 
aries.” —Ep. — 


of Jean Dassier’s series, but by Ja. Ant., just at 
the time when he became second die engraver to 
the British Mint in 1740. In the Ertraits des 
Registres du Conseil d Etat de la République de 
Geneve, from 1535 to 1792, several Dassiers are 
most honorably mentioned, both for their talent 
and patriotism. The last of the name was the 
late Mr. Auguste Dassier, the well-known and 
wealthy Paris banker, and president of the Lyons 
railroad, who was connected by marriage with 
the Labouchere family. His was a clear financial 
head, and to him only the first half of Byron's 
saying is applicable — 
“Commerce fills the purse but clogs the brain.” 
P. A. L. 


Raymonp Lutty (4" S. ii. 205.)—Some ac- 
counts of the doctor and other similar enthusiasts 
ean be found in Mackay’s Memoirs of Extraor- 
dinary Popular Delusions, Frank Caristie. 


Josuua Sytvester ii. 179.) — Joshua 
Sylvester died at Middleburgh in 1618; but 
neither the date of his death nor that of his 
burial has been ascertained. He was a great 
favourite with Queen Elizabeth and King James, 
whose son, Prince Henry, gave him a yearly pen- 
sion of twenty pounds; in allusion to which, he 
signs himself on one occasion “the pensioner of 
Prince Henry.” His translation of Du Bartas 
reached a seventh edition, the last appearing in 
1641. It is supposed that his poetry was held in 
much esteem by Milton, who is believed to have 
received some inspiration from it; at least, in 
1800, the Rev. Charles Dunster undertook to con- 
vince the world that Milton was indebted to 
Sylvester by publishing — 

“ Considerations on Milton’s Early Reading, and the 
Prima Stamina of his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ together with 
Extracts from a Poet of the Sixteenth Century.” 

There are some interesting facts about Sylves- 
ter in Mr. Collier's introduction to his Memoirs of 
the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, 
1846. Does Mr. Grosart intend to include “ The 
Soul’s Errand” in his reprint of the “silver- 
tongued” singer? If so, upon what evidence 
does he attribute it to Sylvester? “The Soul's 
Errand” (sometimes ascribed to Sylvester) is un- 

uestionably the same poem as ‘The Lie,” which 

ir Egerton Brydges has published among Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s ms; and which a manu- 
script discovered in the Chetham Library at 

Manchester establishes was written by Raleigh. 
8. F. 


Shrewsbury. 


Locat Terminations (4" ii. 202.) —Both 
Ham and End are purely Saxon words: the 
former signifying a “ home or dwelling-place, also 
a borough or village” — the latter, both as a root 
and a derivative, having the meaning now in 
daily use. 
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Within three miles of my residence here, there BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 4 
isa +? house called Ham. As an affix, the WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
word is of common occurrence in this and other | pgrticutars of 8 
southern counties. some it is thought to be tothe gentlemen by whom ‘they are req required. whee! whoee names 
referable especially, if not exclusively, to shel- Raviavany, by L, Jewitt. All 


red situations. Huronr ov Barrisa Costome, by J. 
te Wanted by Mr. G. WW. Marshall, Weacombe House, Taunton, 


Of the usage of end as a terminal, in Gravesend, 
we have a very pertinent example. This name, | Sraxozxavnc: Posrira. Francofurti. 
according to Bailey, is made up of Grave—from | Aim," '°ok* Printed at Frankfort between 1520 and 1860, with woods 
zepere, Saxon, a governor—and End=the ter- | Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amherst 
mination of the graviate, or county. 


S 
On the meaning of abad, I can throw no light. | Cus. Fam. Ganwaxx,Ds Novnrrione Inrawrss. Lipsior. sto, W 
In all probability it has an 1 Hindoostanee deriva- pA. a, a 
tion. Epauunp Tew. | Garmannt ar Ation. Vinon. 
Sconert, Acts axp Onvinaxces oF Lone Folio, 
Miscellaneous 
D 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 1—7, 9—12, 1 Ad 
Etching and Etchers. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. | in puteh. Alle de Geestige Geestige Werken' van Bate A 
(Macmillan.) Park 
This is an instructive book on a branch of art which | Rooen’s Carmotie Doctnixe ——— ov Ewotaxp. 1 Vol W 
has of late years been strangely disregarded. For, though | Baaprono’s Wares. Vol. 
admirers of art flocked to the Burlington Club’s exhibition | or Orrieens THE Pounps sr H 
of the copies of Rembrandt's “ Hundred Guilder Print,” Majesty vor tae Retizr ov ats Lovat ano Ix- T 
the study of etchings has been with comparatively few | arurnmom. Ail code tate, ; 
exceptions confined to connoisseurs, too many of whom y rr a reanace. sth edit. Supplemental Volume. ness 0 
value the works of the best etchers not so much for their | Jo Wourn, a ) Edit. 1600. The Index 
beauty and artistic merit as for their rarity and curiosity. only, which was published separate iy. i 
The present work is calculated to call increased attention | 77%,.4"100"%y, “otA"te + of the Vindication of Capt. John Smith. 
to etching and etchers ; for, although intended to be use- | Ixpex ro Rotts or Pantiamewr, by Starchy, Pridden, and Upham. 
ful as a practical manual, and also as an introduction to Pa Rev. Nos. 1,2, and 3. 
the study of the great etchers, its higher aim as a contri- F ‘ Vols.” Dublin, sth eat 1779. Vol. 
bution to the philosophy of art has been to define the | “Johnson. St. Paul's Churchyard, 1783 Lond.: Printed 
objects and intentions of etching, and to show how closely Live or tan ~ Restoration. 
its success is connected with fidelity to its central idea,— | 4 
which central idea, according to “Mr. Hamerton, is the Semorr. 
expression of purely artistic t Having enun- aspan Scnorr, vac Aspasio Canamvustio, Joco-Ssamacu Narcaa 
ciated this great fundamental principle, Mr. Hamerton Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
roceeds to examine the powers and qualities of the art, : , G 
Tis difficulties and facilities as compared with other forms Cs 
of art, and then to establish the accuracy of the law 
which he has laid down by a careful examination of the Aotices ta Correspondents. 
works of the best etchers, both of the English and Conti- 
nental schools. In this way we are by means of critical f—-+ D 
analysis led to a more perfect appreciation of the merits W. Rev, 
and defects of different masters, and to form some opinion the bes 
as to how far their relative success or failure has de- or, 
pended upon their obedience or disregard of the principle Norgs ow Booxs. Weare c ompelled to pe postpone our notice of Wood's 
which Mr. Hamerton has laid down. This, the larger 
division of the book, is illustrated with between thirty with "the Windows, by Mr. on 
oa fort by etchings (with two exceptions, which are O! 
er Ostade), all from the original plates. How we believe, for French slang is the follow- a. 
an advantage it is to study really the works of parlés Europe et en Paris. operati: 
the etchers themselves, and not copies of them however Paria! Didot, 18:6, Sv, the Buglith fold | 
skilfully made, the perusal of a very few pages of Mr. | piisgtronvanen. There were oncvan vere Pe kingdor 
Hamerton’s volume sufficient] | demonstrates, When Osrmat. Dr. James Price published a rate work, entitled An 
we add that among the original etchings here given are | Account of some Experiments on Mercury, silver. (~ hy Oxteet, _— 
works by Rembrandt, Callot, Paul Potter, Karl du Jardin | cocure in 
Waterloo, besides etching made for the work before us by | 1; Awe. oa” sr : Ol 
the best etchers of the day, we have said enough to show Hyp (Kelso). The work is one of the numerous editions athe ms 
that the book is one deserving the earnest attention of all | ™en Sanitatie Salerni: or wey an oe tottom, for = dee Dausea, 
true lovers of art. The latter part of the volume relates ‘tol line 31, 
to the various processes, and will, we doubt not, lead to * Hartweil;” p. 238, col. L Vine 32. for™ Yoverene rae Fovergut: * 
the wasting of many plates and much time, for it would | ?- '% col. |. last line for “ Bedfordshire” ~ be had of the }——L 
seem from Mr. Hamerton’s view, that etchers, like poets, | Cases for binding the volumes, of fhe 
are born and not made. The book is very fitly dedicated Readi« oldi kiy Nos. of “N. & Q" is now Or speed: 
to Mr. Haden, whose masterly works have done so much may be had of aif Book Booksellers and Newsmen, ple maladies 


to awaken an interest in this too lected but | by pow. direct from she p 
beautiful form of art expression. Noras-& Quanias” is registered for transmission sbrosd. 
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POUNDS WEEK 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 Ss. 


RAILWAY ASSURANCE 
PA 
the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, 
J. VIAN, Secretary. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


lado character, pure, very soft, and ayy yt 
confidence. Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and cases is 
ree 


all Eng? 
to 14 dozen, 211. 14s. ‘A saving of 38. per dozen. carriage 
to all England and Wales. 


W.D. WATSON, Wine Im 73 and 73, Great Russell Street, 


Established 1841. Full Price Lists free on application. 
Terms: Net Gash. 


MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS & Co. 

ome CELEBRATED £10. 
MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


We F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


© and Regent Circus, Oxford 


“Bea. 2,” 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 


JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at LIL lla. For & GENTLEMAN, 
10d. 10s. the for “ Cheap- 


Manufactory , 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
FRY'S 


IMPROVED HOM@OPATHIC COCOA. 
Price is. 6d. per Ib. 
FRY'S PEARL COCOA. 
FRY'S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


DINNEFORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND — Oo and 


the best mild aperient for delicate 
LADIES, CHILDREN, and EFORD 
172, New Bond Street, London, and of ell Chemis oo: 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTOR'S ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 
asa simple but certai: med igestion. 
y 4 tonic and gentle tare in their 
can bow hear testimony to the the benefits be derived from th their 
ri 
Gold in Bottles at ls. Tid 2. Sd and | each, in every town in the 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. brah we 


“4 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS, for the cure of Buzrovs 
COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, and AFFECTIONS of the 
ER. - indic: ative of these are, a feeling of 
n the stomach, sense of op- 
pression sinking after eating, want 
general debility, of appetite, lan ‘guor, dejection 
important step, for which have recourse to 
possess such cleansing proper'ies, that the action of the liver is speed: 
= corrected. the redunaancy of bile carried off, the stomach ~ 4. 
spirits revived, and the patient restored. These excellent Pills 
keep all the natural functions so fairly balanced, that they prevent 
speedily subdue dizziness, bilious attacks, and s: 


Orr MARSALA WINE, guaranteed thé finest 
im , free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
(vid? Dr. on Chea, Wines). One per dozen. 
rallpaid-~ WATSON, Wine Merchaat, 72 and 73, Great 
Square W.C. Established 1841 


I Pree Ls poet fee on 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
‘(Established upwards of a century), !, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


ORNEAU & CIE.’S VERMOUT.—The only 
Tonic Wine for Invalids. 
Bordeaux, and 185, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARE 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 308., and 36s. 
428., 488., 608., 72s., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per d 


Golden Sher 
HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308., 36s., 42s., 


Port from first-class Shippers ..... 360. 428. 
Very Choice Old Port.......+++ 488, 72s. Sis. 
CHAMPAGNE. 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 
Ib Rudeshei Steinb Liebfraumilch, 


and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 
+ 788., very choice Champagne, 66s., fine old Sack, Malimeey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachiryme Christi, Imperia! Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale = Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every d 
On receipt of a —— order, or — any quantity will be 
forwarded by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


he removal of the cau-e isthe most | 
Holloway's Pills, as | 


CHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS.—By 


kK) § 1 Appoint tt to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of 

Wa LT tected label having name and trade 

sanufactor tories, London, Liverpool, Derby, Giasgow, 
vern. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CUR ED.—Terms, no cure, 
among which are All 

Pe.7 houses, Margaret Street, : the Rev. W. Richards, 
3, Street, Regent's Park ; Castle, near Inverness ; 
aret's Convent, Edinburgh; tell, Cumberland — 
Hall, Northumberland le of Cumbrae, by G: . 
‘addres: JOHN E EDWARDS & CO.. 1, Vausittart Strect, Deptford, 
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“ Learned, Chatty, Useful.”—ATHEN ZUM. 
Now ready, in 12 vols, bound in cloth, each with very Copious Index, price 61. 6s. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


SERIES THE THIRD. 


The following is a list of some of the principal subjects treated of in the earlier volumes of the Third Series, which 
contain Notes, Queries, and Replies : — 


ZBoglish, Irish, and Scottish History. | Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
Char'es I.'s ‘ Remember’ — Landing of Prince of Orange — Gun- Blue and Buff—Green Sleeves— Brace of Shak off 
wder Plot Papers—Earthquakes in England —The Mancetter Mar- Shilling —Brown Study—Udds Bobs and Buttercups—After 
Oxford in 1698_Apprehension of Bothwell — National Colours Bible and Bear—Roundheads—Antrim Provera 
of Ireland — Napoleon's — from Elba—Field of Cloth of Gold— Est Rosa Flos Veneris - Kilkenny Cats—When Adam delved, aan 
ieal Print — | It ends with a Whew — Hans in Kelder. 
Jerusalem — Execution of Charles I.— Eclipse at the Battie o 
Cressy — Place of Cromwell's Burial — Luke's Iron Crown—Expedi- | Philology. : 
tion to Carthegena — Danish Invasions — swing ‘ost-mortem Ex- Isabella and Klissbeth— Derivation of Club—Ortental Words in Bags 
amination of Prince Henry—Cromwell's Hew 1_Tomb of Elizabeth— land— Name- of Plants—Words derived from Names. 
and Retyre—Kaynard and Canard— 


James II. at Faversham— New Champion of Mary, Queen of Scots.— 
Itineraries of Edward I.—Georee and Hanoal ‘Lightfoot—Queen of Theodolite — Exchequer — Bigot — Pamphlet — Team — Leni 
Charlotte and the Chevalier D'Eon—Felton's Dagger—Queen Hen- Lady—Chai of Charm—Heal. 
rietta Maria's Pilgrimage to Levesell— Homeric Traditions. 
Biography. Genealogy and Heraldry. 

Old Countess of Desmond — Edmund Burke — ‘ohn Hewitt — Cot, 

Cotgreave Forgeries—House of Fala Hall—Somersetshire Wilke 
Sebastian Cabot — Lady Vane — Praise God Barebones— Matthew Dacre of the North—Parravicini Family—Bend Sinister—Oaame 
Wasbrough and the Steam Patrick Ruthven—Henry Mud- Characters in Leigh's Mutilation Monuments- Fame 
diman — Bishop Juxon — George III. and Bisho Porteus — F arrison ies of De l’Isle and De Insula. St. Leger. , Wyndham 
the Regicide— Archbishop aud and his of hall, De Scarth, &c.— Printed Wille Heraldry— Trade & 
Hampden's Remains — Lord Thurlow's itical Rise—Th | Spurious Titles and Decorations—Raleigh Arms—Early Surname 
his Tomb—Ludowick Muggleton—Birthplace of Baskerville—Han- | ‘oisou d’Or—Serjeants at Law— Esquire—Arme of Prince Alberta 


del's Death — Law of Lauriston — Legends of Sir Francis Drake — Puoning Mottoes — Fert, Arms of Savo tish Burials st 

Major Genera! Lambert—Robert Robinson— Mrs. Cockayne—Collins, R. Gheat 

Author of * To-morrow’ Walter Travers, B.D. — Col. R. Venables —Shakespeares of Rowi ngton— Origin of ottoes. 

late Joseph Wobertaon Wilm Fine Arts. 

—The late Josep! obertson — vilmot’s Po! rincess 

J ackson — Richard | Deane the Rexicide — Dr. Wolcot—Henry 
acham—Coleridge at Rome—Peg Woflington. of Leicester —‘Turner and Lawrence—Portrait of 

Luke the Patron of Painters—P. rtraits of Our Savioar— 


Kezisters of Stationers’ Company—Caricatures and Satirical Prints— | tion 
Shelley's Laon and Cythna— Age of Newspapers—Coverdale's Bible— | 
us@ Etonenses—Oldys's Notes on Milton and Hudibras— Dr. Johnson | 
on At a Record Commission Publications — Notes on Lowndes’ | xemp! 
Manual — Antiquity of Scottish Newspepers—Chat- Days, and Fast Days— cles St. Malachi- Nonjuring 
Cap— Rood-lofte—Marrow Com 


bliograp 
os and the Rowley Poems— Barnaby G — Bacon's Essays — 
Lord arave's Greek — op Ken's Hymns — Arcadia Un- 
Yelled—Irish MSS. at Home and Abroad Early Scottish Printers— Caxton of the 

e ie Coup! ibliography of the Collier-Congreve C 
troversy—Unpublished Satires by Archbishop Laud_MS. English | fre the Altar—Hymon of St. Bernard—Abbeses as 


Chronicle—Characters of the Rolliad—Seraglio Library—Library of 

ters Ly“ Antoinette and the Genuine Letters Original MS of | Inn—Wells City Seal— Statue of George 
Eikon Basilike. | Tom of Oxford—Jerusalem Chamber—Southwark or Gent 
squitt 4 Folk | vole Oe Cort —Essex Mayor 

Ant an Lo ptre— Yorkshi rers in |745— Bosco! 
Popular Soho—I)lustrations Old London Grave of Cardinal 
Hampshire Mummers—The Egg, a Symbol — King Plays—Lucky Siege of Pendennis Castle—Traitor's Gate—Pershore Bush Houmas 


and Unlucky Days—Four-leaved Clover—Touching for King's Evil— hill 
Gustome County of Wexford_-North Devonshire Folk Lore—Bird, | 


Omen of Death— Whittington and his Cat—Nef—Rod in the Middle = 
Ages — King Alfred's Jewel — Unpublished Highland Legends — 8t. 
Xalentine—A Fairy's Burial Place—Jacob's Staff—Zadkiel's Crystal | Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 
t —St 
ac e Gian iller. ray Notes on ristmas—St. Patrick et who been, Highwaymen—Ame Standard and New New 


and the Shamrock— Passing Bell of St. Se a s—St. Swithin's Day 
Charme—Lucky at Christmas— Paper Trade—Morern Astrology — 
Festival, R Tree of Thibet — Society of Ses 


atol an Fen. ove 
St. 
Ball an try. Cents is at Pisa — Ancient Lan enures 

ads a Old Poe Presidency of Deliberative Assemblies — Dentition n Old Agee 
Beare's Political Ballads — Sonnets of Shakspeare — Christmas Carols Raver: . St. Patrick and Venomous Creatures in Irae 
—Tancred and Gismunda — Songs Ld —-¥ Mather— Poems by Mottoes— The Postal System—H and Crinolines— Mesa 
Eari of Bristol and Duke of Buckingham — Drayton's Endymion — a Rye House Plot Cards—The Danne Werke—Sword . 
ad dmenham Club — The Camberwell Club—Battie 


Numerous Illustrations of Shake peare and Chaucer — Swiss Ball 
of Reneud—The Faerie Queene Unv: iled—Tom Drum's Entertain- 

ment—~hak speare Portraits— Robert Adair—Thomas L ney, Be Earl rhe Bayeux Tupestry—Abraham Thornton and Wager led 
of Leicester's Piayers—The Lars of Richmond Hill — The Ballad of | Montezuma's Cup—W! hicping Females — ~The Trish 
Woman and the Poor Scholar "—The Waefu’ Heart. yor's Show— cFr 


A few Copies of the SECOND SERIES, 12 Volumes, cloth boaids, 62. 6s., may still be had. 
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